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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship  between  factors  of 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  for  directors  of  athletic  compliance  at  Division 
I  institutions  of  the  NCAA.  In  addition,  this  study  also  created  a  profile  of  compliance 
directors  and  investigated  differences  in  job  satisfaction  variables  when  compared  by 
demographic  characteristics.  The  compliance  director  is  responsible  for  education, 
enforcement,  and  monitoring  of  NCAA  rules  and  is  a  key  component  to  the  integrity  of 
the  entire  athletics  program. 

All  Division  I  compliance  directors  listed  in  the  2002-03  National  Directory  of 
College  Athletics  were  invited  to  participate  in  this  study.  A  total  of  346  surveys  were 
mailed  with  164  usable  surveys  returned.  This  resulted  in  a  47%  response  rate.  Results  of 
this  study  revealed  that  compliance  directors  are  likely  to  be  Caucasian  males  who  hold 
master's  degrees  and  have  been  in  athletic  administration  6  to  10  years.  They  also 
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probably  strive  to  become  an  athletic  director,  but  currently  hold  the  title  of  assistant  or 
associate  athletic  director. 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  measures  of  organizational  climate 
and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  revealed  that  compliance  directors'  overall  satisfaction 
with  their  position  was  moderately  high  and  significantly  related  to  the  department's 
evaluation  procedures,  opportunities  for  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concerns. 
Compliance  directors  reported  the  highest  levels  of  satisfaction  in  the  areas  of  regard  for 
personal  concerns  and  professional  development  opportunities.  In  addition,  they  reported 
that  of  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  that  were  examined  the  most  important  was 
their  relationships  with  coaches.  Six  of  the  demographic  variables  under  study  were 
found  to  relate  significantly  to  one  or  more  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Prior  to  the  1 900s,  employee  satisfaction  and  motivation  were  of  little  concern  to 
managers.  It  was  not  until  1912  when  Frederick  Taylor  conducted  a  study  at  Bethlehem 
Steelworks  that  managers  began  to  see  the  link  between  manipulations  in  the  job 
environment  and  changes  in  productivity  (Gruneberg,  1979).  Following  Taylor's  study, 
the  Hawthorne  experiments  in  the  late  1 920s  examined  the  manipulation  of  the  physical 
work  environment  and  how  it  might  relate  to  job  satisfaction.  Led  by  Elton  Mayo,  the 
Hawthorne  experiments  examined  the  effects  of  the  level  of  light  in  the  environment  on 
worker  productivity  (Mayo,  1933).  The  results  of  the  study  did  not  show  the  expected 
relationship  between  illumination  levels  and  productivity,  but  instead  yielded  some 
unexpected  results. 

While  conducting  the  Hawthorne  experiments,  Mayo  and  his  associates  found  that 
relationships  between  workers  and  their  supervisors  led  to  a  stronger  influence  on  output 
than  any  of  their  environmental  manipulations  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  &  Synderman, 
1959).  In  addition,  Mayo  also  found  employee-established  expectations  and  norms 
proved  more  influential  to  productivity  than  physical  working  conditions  (Herzberg 
et  al.).  This  concept  is  commonly  known  as  the  "fair  day's  work."  Eventually,  the  term 
the  "Hawthorne  Effect"  was  given  to  the  idea  that  exposure  to  the  work  group  or  the  act 
of  showing  people  that  one  is  concerned  about  them  motivates  them  to  better  job 
performance  (Herzberg  et  al.). 
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The  findings  from  the  Hawthorne  experiments  provided  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
human  relations  movement.  The  focus  of  human  relations  is  "job  satisfaction  leads  to 
increased  productivity  and  human  relationships  in  organizations  are  the  key  to  job 
satisfaction"  (Gruneberg,  1979,  p.  6).  During  the  time  Hawthorne  was  investigating  the 
work  environment,  Hoppock  (1977)  was  involved  in  using  a  survey  to  examine  job 
satisfaction  (Gruneberg).  Hoppock' s  findings  suggested  that  "if  the  presence  of  a  variable 
in  the  work  situation  leads  to  satisfaction,  then  its  absence  leads  to  dissatisfaction,  and 
vice  versa"  (Gruneberg,  p.  7).  Abraham  Maslow  (1954)  also  investigated  satisfaction  on 
a  continuum,  but  his  theory  was  hierarchical  in  nature  and  based  on  fulfilling  human 
needs.  Maslow  created  a  pyramid  encompassing  five  stages  of  human  needs.  He 
theorized  that  an  individual  cannot  advance  through  the  stages  until  the  previous  need 
was  satisfied. 

Hoppock's  (1977)  and  Maslow's  (1954)  view  of  satisfaction  falling  on  a  continuum 
from  dissatisfaction  to  satisfaction  was  later  refuted  by  Fredrick  Herzberg  and  his  fellow 
researchers.  As  a  result  of  his  research,  Herzberg  introduced  the  two-factor  theory  of  job 
satisfaction  (Beck,  1 990;  Herzberg,  1 966).  Herzberg  believed  that  factors  intrinsic  to  the 
job  itself  produced  satisfaction  and  factors  extrinsic  to  the  job  produced  dissatisfaction 
(Beck;  Herzberg).  This  belief  resulted  in  the  division  of  satisfaction  into  hygiene  factors, 
those  factors  which  contribute  to  dissatisfaction,  and  motivation  factors,  those  factors 
which  contribute  to  satisfaction  (Beck;  Gruneberg,  1979;  Herzberg).  The  core  belief  of 
the  two-factor  theory  is  that  although  motivation  factors  could  increase  satisfaction, 
hygiene  factors  could  not  (Beck;  Herzberg).  Herzberg  believed  that  hygiene  and 
motivation  factors  were  separate  and  distinct  characteristics  of  satisfaction  (Grunegberg). 
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One  aspect  of  job  satisfaction  theory  that  continues  to  interest  researchers  is  the  role 
of  personality.  Kurt  Lewin,  a  leading  psychologist  in  the  early  1 900s,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  that  it  is  a  combination  of  personality  characteristics  and  the  environment 
that  shape  human  behavior  (Deaux  &  Wrightsman,  1988).  This  theory  is  commonly 
called  the  "person-environment  fit"  in  relationship  to  satisfaction  (Deaux  & 
Wrightsman).  Although  it  is  a  difficult  variable  to  examine,  Vroom  (1964;  Vroom  & 
Jago,  1988)  also  concluded  that  personality  does  have  a  role  in  job  satisfaction. 

Throughout  the  history  of  motivation  and  job  satisfaction  research,  many  variables 
have  been  found  to  play  a  role  in  influencing  an  individual's  satisfaction.  One  factor  that 
has  repeatedly  been  shown  to  influence  job  satisfaction  is  the  perception  of 
organizational  climate  (Spector,  1997). 

College  athletics  has  the  unique  distinction  of  constantly  struggling  to  create  the 
ideal  mix  of  higher  education  and  business.  In  recent  years,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  has  been  criticized  for  becoming  more  of  a  business  than 
part  of  the  higher  education  system  (Knight  Foundation  Commission,  2001).  Groups  such 
as  the  Knight  Commission  have  recently  intensified  their  campaign  for  athletics  to  end 
the  "arms  race"  of  multi-million  dollar  athletics  budgets  and  to  steer  athletic  values  to 
become  more  in  line  with  that  of  higher  education.  However,  big  time  college  athletics 
programs  strive  to  demonstrate  that  the  goals  of  academic  and  athletic  accomplishment 
can  be  achieved  while  also  operating  in  a  business  culture  and  still  achieving  fair  play  on 
the  field  or  court. 

To  aid  institutions  in  accomplishing  this  balance,  the  position  of  the  compliance 
director  has  become  an  integral  part  of  college  athletics.  Although  the  position  may  have 
been  "unheard  of  as  recently  as  the  mid-1980s,  it  has  evolved  from  serving  as  one  of 
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several  hats  worn  by  a  single  individual  to  dedicated  full-time  appointments,  often 
numbering  three  or  four  within  a  given  Division  I  athletic  department"  (Steinbach,  2001. 
p.  48).  The  importance  of  this  position  can  be  seen  when  examining  some  major  NCAA 
infractions  cases  where  rules  violations  and  covering  up  schemes  cost  institutions 
millions  in  investigative  fees  and  lost  revenue  due  to  sanctions  imposed  by  the  NCAA. 

Compliance  directors  are  now  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  educating  student 
athletes,  staff,  faculty,  booster  groups,  and  the  general  public  about  NCAA  rules  (NCAA, 
2000b).  In  addition  to  education,  compliance  directors  must  also  monitor  and  enforce 
NCAA  and  institutional  rules  and  investigate  any  potential  violations  of  which  they 
become  aware.  From  the  2,204  secondary  infractions  of  NCAA  rules  that  were 
committed  in  2000,  1,198  were  reported  by  the  institution  and  another  774  were  reported 
by  the  conference  (Steinbach,  2001).  Because  of  the  large  number  of  self-reported 
infractions  and  the  seriousness  of  the  penalties  that  can  be  handed  down  by  the  NCAA, 
compliance  directors  endure  enormous  responsibility  for  the  reputation  of  the  institution. 
The  compliance  director  not  only  holds  the  reputation  of  the  institution  in  his  or  her 
hands  but  also  must  create  a  climate  of  compliance  throughout  the  institution  and 
community. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Many  studies  have  been  conducted  that  focus  on  organizational  climate  and  job 
satisfaction,  but  few  have  addressed  the  unique  circumstances  that  exist  in  Division  I 
intercollegiate  athletics.  The  position  of  the  compliance  director  within  an  athletic 
department  is  vital  to  the  overall  success  and  reputation  of  the  entire  institution,  not  just 
athletics.  Duties  such  as  education,  enforcement,  and  monitoring  of  NCAA  and 
institutional  rules  all  fall  under  the  responsibilities  of  the  compliance  director  (NCAA, 
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2000b).  Understanding  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job 
satisfaction  for  compliance  directors  will  assist  athletic  departments  in  promoting  a 
climate  that  is  conducive  to  success  in  that  position. 

Purpose 

This  study  was  conducted  to  analyze  the  relationship  among  various  aspects  of 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  it  relates  to  compliance  directors  at  NCAA 
Division  I  institutions.  Additional  areas  of  investigation  included  determining  if  job 
satisfaction  varied  as  a  function  of  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background, 
professional  title,  length  of  time  at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time  in  the 
profession,  gender  of  the  director,  and  NCAA  classification. 

The  study  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 .  How  do  compliance  directors  perceive  organizational  climate  at  their  respective 
institutions,  using  a  set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate? 

2.  Using  the  same  seven  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  are  compliance  directors  with 
the  organizational  climate  at  their  institutions? 

3.  How  important  are  each  of  the  nine  identified  job  satisfaction  variables  to 
compliance  directors  in  the  performance  of  their  specific  job  responsibilities? 

4.  For  each  of  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables,  does  a  significant  relationship  exist 
between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  overall  satisfaction  and  a  set  of  seven 
measures  of  organizational  climate,  as  reported  by  compliance  directors? 

5.  Does  a  significant  difference  exist  in  the  means  of  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  for 
compliance  directors  when  compared  by  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background, 
professional  title,  length  of  time  at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time 
in  the  profession,  gender  of  the  director,  and  NCAA  classification? 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions  were  used: 

The  compliance  director  is  the  highest-ranking  compliance  official  within  the 

athletic  department.  This  person  is  responsible  for  education,  monitoring,  and 

enforcement  of  NCAA  and  institutional  rules  and  regulations  (NCAA,  2000b). 
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NCAA  Division  I  refers  to  classification  of  NCAA  institution  that  is  required  to 
sponsor  at  least  seven  sports  for  men  and  seven  sports  for  women  or  six  for  men  and 
eight  for  women.  In  addition,  Division  I  institutions  have  contest  and  participant 
minimums  for  each  sport,  as  well  as  scheduling  criteria  (NCAA,  2001). 

Job  satisfaction  is  a  person's  attitude  or  emotional  response  (either  positive  or 
negative)  toward  his  or  her  job  (Beck,  1990;  Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele.  1998). 

Organizational  climate  refers  to  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization;  it  is 
an  accumulation  of  intangible  perceptions  that  individuals  have  of  various  aspects  of  the 
environment  of  an  organization  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998). 

Limitations 

Limitations  to  this  study  include  the  following: 

1 .  The  study  was  limited  to  compliance  directors  employed  at  NCAA  Division  I 
institutions  and  listed  in  the  2002-2003  National  Directory  of  College  Athletics. 

2.  The  focus  of  the  study  was  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  they 
applied  to  compliance  directors  in  Division  I  of  the  NCAA. 

3.  The  study  only  examined  NCAA  Division  I  and  did  not  take  into  consideration 
NCAA  Division  II  or  III. 

4.  Inherent  personality  differences  and  the  varying  backgrounds  of  the  participants 
may  have  effected  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  responses. 

Assumptions 

This  research  was  conducted  under  the  following  assumptions: 

1 .  The  use  of  the  2002-2003  National  Directory  of  College  Athletics  provided  a 
sufficient  population  for  the  study. 

2.  Data  collection  during  the  spring  was  appropriate  for  this  study. 

3.  The  instrument  used  for  data  collection  was  appropriate  for  this  study. 
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Significance  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  significant  to  organizations  that  focus  on  professional  development  in 
collegiate  athletics  and  to  all  collegiate  athletic  departments  who  strive  to  create  a 
positive  working  environment  for  their  director  of  compliance.  Stability  at  the  position  of 
compliance  director  is  crucial  to  the  overall  success  of  the  athletic  department. 
Identifying  variables  that  contribute  to  job  satisfaction  for  this  population  will  enable 
institutions  to  create  a  positive  climate  that  discourages  turnover  in  the  position  of 
compliance  director. 

Professional  organizations  such  as  the  NCAA,  the  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Women  Athletic  Administrators  (NAC WAA),  and  the  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Directors  of  Athletics  (NACDA)  can  all  benefit  from  more  focused 
development  of  future  compliance  directors  in  their  training  programs.  In  addition, 
crucial  demographic  data  and  career  path  information  have  been  obtained  that  will  enable 
the  above  mentioned  organizations  to  target  those  populations  who  are  in  need  of 
recruitment  for  the  position  of  compliance  director.  This  is  important  to  increase  the 
diversity  of  the  work  force  in  collegiate  athletics. 

Job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  research  in  higher  education  is 
abundant,  but  the  commercialization  and  business  atmosphere  of  collegiate  athletics  lend 
themselves  to  a  different  climate  than  most  higher  education  settings.  Little  research  has 
been  done  in  the  area  of  athletic  administration;  and  when  it  has  been  conducted,  the 
focus  has  been  on  the  athletic  director  or  the  senior  woman  administrator.  This  study, 
which  focuses  on  the  compliance  director,  will  test  previously  held  beliefs  of  job 
satisfaction  on  an  additional  population  in  collegiate  athletic  administration  and  higher 
education. 
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Summary 

The  study  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  has  developed  into  a 
specialization  for  many  organizational  behaviorists  throughout  the  years.  Examining 
these  two  constructs  is  complex,  and  the  relationships  are  varied  depending  upon  the 
group  being  examined.  Although  many  professions  within  higher  education  have  been 
previously  studied,  no  research  has  focused  on  athletic  administrators  fulfilling  the  role 
of  compliance  directors.  This  study  tests  various  constructs  of  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  climate  in  the  specific  context  of  compliance  directors  at  NCAA  Division 
I  institutions.  Chapter  2  will  provide  a  comprehensive  literature  review  of  works  relating 
to  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction 
and  organizational  climate  for  compliance  directors  at  Division  I  institutions  of  the 
NCAA.  This  chapter  presents  a  review  of  the  relevant  literature  on  job  satisfaction, 
organizational  climate,  and  athletic  administration. 

In  the  early  1 900s,  it  was  hypothesized  that  a  connection  existed  between  work 
environment  and  work  production.  Since  that  time,  researchers  have  been  dissecting 
aspects  of  work  and  the  workplace  in  a  quest  to  increase  the  production  of  employees  and 
to  understand  workers'  feelings  about  work.  Workers'  positive  or  negative  feeling  about 
their  job  has  become  known  as  job  satisfaction  (Beck,  1990;  Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele, 
1998)  and  aspects  of  the  work  environment  are  collectively  known  as  the  organizational 
climate.  Depending  on  the  study,  researchers  have  focused  on  either  individual  aspects  of 
job  satisfaction  or  overall  job  satisfaction.  They  have  examined  the  workplace  and  work 
by  measuring  workers'  attitudes  and  by  manipulating  the  work  environment. 

Bailey  (2002),  Chappell  (1995),  Palmer  (1995),  Evans  (1996),  DeMichele  (1998), 
Gratto  (2001),  and  Zabetakis  (1999)  have  all  completed  studies  since  1995  in  higher 
education  that  have  illustrated  the  relationship  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational 
climate.  Studies  such  as  these  relating  to  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  have 
been  numerous  throughout  history. 
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Job  Satisfaction 

Job  satisfaction  has  been  cited  as  the  most  frequently  studied  variable  in 
organizational  behavior  research  (Hopkins,  1983;  Spector,  1997).  Between  1935  and 
1976,  over  3,000  studies  were  published  on  job  satisfaction  (Locke,  1976).  Due  to  the 
number  of  published  studies,  job  satisfaction  has  been  defined  many  different  ways  over 
the  course  of  history.  Definitions  have  ranged  from  the  broad-based  to  the  specific. 
Bullock  (1984)  stated  the  definition  of  job  satisfaction  in  general  terms  as  "a  positive  or 
negative  emotional  state  associated  with  ones  work"  (p.  1).  Vroom  (1964)  also  described 
job  satisfaction  in  the  general  sense  as  "affective  orientations  on  the  part  of  individuals 
toward  work  roles  which  they  are  presently  occupying"  (p.  99).  Spector  (1997)  expanded 
the  definition  to  include  different  aspects  of  the  job  and  defined  it  as  "how  people  feel 
about  their  jobs  and  different  aspects  of  their  jobs"  (p.  2).  Earlier,  in  1977,  Hoppock 
specified  that  job  satisfaction  should  be  defined  as  "any  combination  of  psychological, 
physiological,  and  environmental  circumstances  that  causes  a  person  truthfully  to  say,  'I 
am  satisfied  with  my  job'"  (p.  47).  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  job  satisfaction  was 
defined  in  general  terms  as  a  person's  attitude  or  emotional  response  (either  positive  or 
negative)  toward  his  or  her  job  (Beck,  1990;  Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  The 
inclusion  of  the  positive  or  negative  in  this  definition  is  an  important  aspect  to  analyzing 
individuals'  levels  of  satisfaction. 

Job  satisfaction  was  examined  as  a  global  construct  or  in  individual  facets.  The 
global  approach  was  frequently  used  to  describe  overall  generalizations  of  satisfaction 
while  the  facet  approach  was  used  to  provide  information  regarding  specific  parts  of  the 
job  that  produced  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  (Spector,  1997).  These  two  approaches 
were  combined  to  provide  a  comprehensive  examination  of  satisfaction.  The  work  itself, 
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pay,  promotion,  recognition,  supervision,  working  conditions,  benefits,  self  values, 
customers,  family  members,  and  relationships  with  coworkers  were  the  most  common 
aspects  of  job  satisfaction  that  were  studied  (Beck,  1990;  Chappell,  1995;  Locke,  1976; 
Parks,  Russell,  Wood,  Robertson,  &  Shewokis,  1995). 

Business  and  industry  were  intrigued  by  the  construct  of  job  satisfaction  because 
keeping  employees  satisfied  saved  them  money.  Low  job  satisfaction  was  shown  to  result 
in  turnover,  absenteeism,  and  poor  work  performance,  which  resulted  in  training  and 
hiring  costs  (Beck,  1 990).  Negative  outcomes  such  as  these  have  spurred  theorists  to 
continue  to  study  job  satisfaction  in  an  effort  to  confirm  previous  findings.  Although  still 
not  widely  accepted  or  proven,  some  studies  have  found  a  link  between  high  job 
satisfaction  and  high  work  productivity  (Beck).  Conclusive  evidence  of  links  between  job 
satisfaction  and  various  aspects  of  work  could  potentially  save  organizations  time  and 
money. 

Historical  Overview 

Early  research  on  job  satisfaction  was  rudimentary  and  explored  basic  concepts,  but 
certain  aspects  of  some  early  theories  are  still  accepted  today.  Researchers  were  focused 
on  increasing  productivity  and  seldom  considered  the  psychological  welfare  of  the 
worker  (Gruneberg,  1979).  Although  organized  studies  of  job  satisfaction  did  not  occur 
until  the  1930s,  Fredrick  Taylor  was  exploring  worker  productivity  as  early  as  1912  at 
Bethlehem  Steelworks  (Locke,  1976).  Taylor's  results  showed  an  increase  in  productivity 
after  altering  work  equipment  to  reduce  fatigue  and  selecting  specific  men  for  the  task 
(Gruneberg).  The  concept  of  a  worker  being  productive  in  an  environment  where  there 
was  little  fatigue  and  high  wages  became  known  as  the  Scientific  Management  Theory 
and  Taylor  is  considered  the  father  of  Scientific  Management  (Locke).  His  study  was  the 
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first  to  show  evidence  of  a  link  between  production  levels  and  the  work  environment 
(Gruneberg). 

Elton  Mayo  (1933)  was  the  next  prominent  researcher  to  examine  worker 
productivity  by  conducting  experiments  in  manipulation  of  the  work  environment.  The 
intent  of  Mayo's  1927  Hawthorne  experiment  was  to  determine  if  levels  of  illumination 
affected  worker  productivity  at  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  Chicago  (Mayo,  1933). 
By  the  end  of  the  series  of  experiments,  Mayo  found  an  unexpected  result.  He  found  that 
relationships  between  workers  and  their  supervisors  influenced  productivity  levels  more 
strongly  than  the  manipulated  levels  of  illumination  (Mayo).  As  opposed  to  Taylor. 
Mayo's  conclusions  focused  on  how  the  perceptions  workers  held  of  their  work 
relationships  affected  their  productivity  on  the  job  (Locke,  1976).  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Hawthorne  experiments,  the  worker-centered  human  relations  movement  began  to 
intrigue  researchers. 

Near  the  same  time  the  results  of  the  Hawthorne  experiments  (Mayo,  1933)  were 
impacting  research,  a  researcher  named  Hoppock  (1977)  recognized  that  human 
relationships  alone  did  not  lead  to  worker  satisfaction,  but  many  factors  had  the  ability  to 
influence  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  He  concluded  that  "it  is  possible  for  him  [the 
worker]  to  balance  the  specific  satisfactions  against  the  specific  dissatisfactions  and  thus 
to  arrive  at  a  composite  satisfaction  with  the  job  as  a  whole"  (Hoppock,  p.  48).  Hoppock 
conducted  numerous  studies  using  survey  methods  and  attitude  scales  with  results  that 
showed  the  majority  of  adult  workers  were  experiencing  overall  satisfaction  with  their 
jobs  (Gruneberg,  1979). 
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Two  Types  of  Job  Satisfaction  Theories 
Theories  of  job  satisfaction  have  been  found  to  be  closely  related  to  theories  of 
motivation  but  not  the  same.  Motivation  impacted  future  behavior  and  satisfaction  was  a 
perception  of  what  has  influenced  the  past  (Hersey,  Blachard,  &  Johnson,  1 996).  In 
keeping  with  that  distinction,  job  satisfaction  theories  fell  into  two  categories:  content 
and  process  (Campbell  &  Pritchard,  1976;  Gruneberg,  1979;  Higgins,  1991).  Content 
theories  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  individual  internal  factors  motivated  people 
and  attempted  to  explain  which  specific  internal  factors  were  motivating  to  individuals 
(Higgins,  1991).  According  to  Campbell  and  Pritchard  (1976)  content  theories  also 
"attempt  to  develop  taxonomies  of  job  related  rewards  and  taxonomies  of  more  basic 
human  needs"  (p.  63).  Process  theories  focused  on  explaining  how  specific  variables 
interact  to  influence  choice,  effort,  and  persistence  (Campbell  &  Pritchard,  1 976). 
Simply,  content  theories  explained  what  motivates  people  and  process  theories  explained 
how  people  are  motivated  (Higgins).  According  to  McClelland,  Atkinson,  Clark,  and 
Lowell  (1976),  prominent  researchers  McGregor,  Herzberg,  Maslow,  Alderfer,  and 
McClelland  all  developed  content  theories  and  Adams,  Lewin,  and  Vroom  focused  on 
process  theories.  Again,  content  theorists  were  focused  on  specifying  which  variables 
influence  behavior  and  process  theorists  were  focused  on  how  variables  influence 
behavior  (Campbell  &  Pritchard,  1976). 

Content  Theories 

Content  theorists  traditionally  came  from  the  clinical  side  of  psychology  and  their 
focus  was  on  the  specific  variables  that  motivated  individuals  (Campbell  &  Pritchard, 
1976).  In  his  content  theory,  McGregor  (1960)  divided  managers  into  two  distinct  styles: 
theory  X  and  theory  Y  (Beck,  1990).  The  basis  of  theory  X  was  that  people  do  not  want 
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work  and  required  a  tremendous  amount  of  encouragement  to  produce.  Additional 
assumptions  of  theory  X  included 

•  People  basically  dislike  work. 

People  must  be  controlled  and  directed  toward  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

•  People  are  not  ambitious  and  do  not  want  responsibility  (Beck,  1990;  Hersey  et  al, 
1996). 

Contrary  to  theory  X.  theory  Y  assumed  people  had  an  intrinsic  interest  in  their 
work  and  that  they  sought  responsibility  and  the  ability  to  problem  solve  (Beck,  1990). 
McGregor  ( 1 960)  believed  the  theory  Y  represented  a  more  accurate  model  than  theory 
X.  Additional  assumptions  of  theory  Y  included 

•  Work  is  a  natural  state  and  people  have  an  intrinsic  interest  in  it. 

The  ability  to  solve  organizational  problems  is  widely  distributed  in  the  population. 

•  People  are  ambitious  and  creative  if  properly  motivated  (Beck,  1990;  Hersey  et  al, 
1996). 

Most  management  never  accepted  theory  X  of  McGregor's  ideas  because  other  research 
showed  that  workers  were  much  more  complex  than  theory  X  allowed  for  (Beck,  1990). 

Fredrick  Herzberg  (1966,  1976;  Herzberg  et  al.,  1959)  viewed  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  differently  than  his  predecessors.  His  two-factor  theory  suggested  that 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  were  not  opposites  of  each  other  but  instead  were  separate 
and  distinct  from  one  another.  He  theorized  that  factors  intrinsic  to  the  job  itself  produced 
satisfaction,  while  factors  extrinsic  to  the  job  produced  dissatisfaction  (Beck,  1990; 
Herzberg  1966,  1976;  Herzberg  et  al.,  1959).  Dissatisfiers,  or  hygiene  factors,  included 
those  factors  of  a  job  that  were  noticeable  only  in  their  absence  (Beck,  1990;  Herzberg, 
1966,  1976;  Herzberg  et  al.,  1959).  Satisfiers,  or  motivators,  were  those  elements  of  ajob 
that  when  present  enhanced  satisfaction  (Beck,  1990;  Herzberg,  1966,  1976;  Herzberg  et 
al.,  1959).  Herzberg  identified  hygiene  factors  as 

Company  policy  and  administration 

•  Supervision 
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•  Interpersonal  relationships 

•  Working  conditions 

•  Salary 
Status 

Security  (Beck,  1990;  Hertzberg  1966,  1976;  Herzberg  et  al.,  1959). 
Motivators  identified  by  Herzberg  included 

•  Achievement 

•  Recognition 

•  The  work  itself 

•  Responsibility 

•  Growth  or  advancement  (Beck,  1990;  Hertzberg  1966,  1976;  Herzberg  et  al.,  1959). 
In  his  1959  study  using  accountants  and  engineers,  Herzberg  found  a  relationship 

between  low  job  satisfaction  and  employee  turnover.  However,  at  the  time  of  his  study, 
he  sparked  criticism  from  other  researchers  because  his  sample  consisted  of  only  two 
occupations  and  so  could  not  be  generalized  across  all  occupations. 

Abraham  Maslow  (1954)  was  best  known  for  his  hierarchy  of  needs  theory.  His 
theory  was  unique  in  that  it  utilized  a  pyramid  structure  to  stratify  needs  from  the  basic 
biological  level  to  advanced  psychological  achievement  (Beck,  1990;  Campbell  & 
Pritchard,  1976).  Maslow's  pyramid  was  derived  from  his  clinical  experience  and  not 
from  any  empirical  foundation  (Campbell  &  Pritchard).  His  hierarchy  encompassed  five 
levels  or  stages  and  proposed  that  an  individual  could  not  move  to  a  higher  level  without 
first  being  "largely  satiated"  at  each  lower  level  (Campbell  &  Pritchard).  Maslow's 
stages  included  (from  lowest  to  highest): 

•  Physiological  needs  (hunger,  thirst,  sex,  and  shelter). 

•  Safety  needs  (security,  protection). 

•  Social  needs  (love,  friendship,  affection,  and  belongingness). 

•  Esteem  needs  (freedom,  adequacy,  and  recognition). 
Self-actualization  (reaching  one's  highest  potential)  (Beck,  1 990;  Campbell  & 
Pritchard,  1976;  Maslow,  1954). 


Achieving  the  lower  levels  was  thought  to  be  a  common,  but  achieving  self- 
actualization  was  only  accomplished  by  a  few  human  beings.  Although  Maslow's  theory- 
has  been  widely  accepted,  it  is  difficult  to  test  in  work  environments  because  some  jobs 
did  not  offer  the  opportunity  for  workers  to  meet  higher  level  needs  (Beck,  1990). 

The  environment-related-growth  theory  (ERG  theory)  was  developed  by  Clayton 
Alderfer  (1975).  Alderfer  derived  his  theory  from  Maslow's  (1954)  hierarchy  of  needs, 
but  streamlined  it  from  five  needs  into  three.  The  three  needs  included 

Existence  (food  and  shelter). 

•  Relatedness  (sharing  thoughts  and  feelings  with  others). 

•  Growth  (developing  individual  capacities)  (Campbell  &  Pritchard,  1976). 

Unlike  Maslow  (1954),  Alderfer  (1975)  proposed  that  all  three  needs  were  present 
and  recognized  at  all  times  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  fulfill  one  need  before 
experiencing  a  desire  to  fulfill  another  need  (Alderfer;  Campbell  &  Pritchard,  1976).  He 
also  suggested  that  "a  frustration  in  one  area  may  cause  an  individual  to  strive  to  fulfill 
another  less  concrete  area"  (Campbell  &  Pritchard,  p.  99). 

McClelland,  Atkinson,  Clark,  and  Lowell  (1976)  proposed  a  theory  of  need 
achievement  that  relied  on  the  concept  that  needs  were  learned  through  the  environment. 
According  to  Campbell  and  Pritchard  (1976),  the  combination  of  need  achievement  and 
the  fear  of  failure  motivated  them  in  their  work.  Need  achievement  was  defined  as  the 
"predisposition  to  strive  for  success"  and  fear  of  failure  was  defined  as  the 
"predisposition  toward  the  minimization  of  failure  and  pain"  (Campbell  &  Pritchard, 
p.  1 12).  When  a  person  experienced  a  high  need,  it  triggered  the  behavior  to  satisfy  that 
need  and  resulted  in  work  for  the  organization  (McClelland  et  al.).  The  relationship  of 
this  theory  to  job  satisfaction  literature  rested  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  satisfaction 
of  the  need  resulted  in  satisfaction  with  one's  work. 


Process  Theories 

Process  theories,  such  as  the  equity  theory,  strove  to  determine  how  specific 

measurers  of  job  satisfaction  interacted  to  influence  satisfaction  (Campbell  &  Pritchard, 

1 976).  Equity  theory,  developed  by  Adams,  theorized  that  a  worker  compared  how  hard 

they  were  working  with  the  return  they  received  and  developed  either  satisfaction  or 

dissatisfaction  for  their  work.  Employees  who  perceived  an  equitable  return  were 

satisfied  with  their  work,  but  employees  who  perceived  inequities  in  rewards  were 

dissatisfied  (Beck,  1 990).  Determining  what  was  equitable  or  not  was  done  by  the  worker 

against  some  internal  standard  or  against  another  worker  (Beck).  Steers  and  Porter  (1987) 

described  six  possible  actions  of  an  employee  who  perceived  inequity: 

Altered  the  inputs.  An  employee  who  felt  underpaid  may  have  reduced  his/her 
effort. 

•      Altered  the  outcomes.  An  employee  who  received  a  benefit  such  as  increased  pay 
may  not  have  increase  effort. 

Subconsciously  twisted  inputs  or  outcomes.  An  employee  may  have  modified 
his/her  perceptions  to  reduce  tension. 

Modified  inputs  or  outcomes  of  comparison  employee.  An  employee  may  have 
reduced  inputs,  rationalized  inputs,  or  dismissed  the  employee. 

Found  another  comparison  employee.  An  employee  may  have  switched  their 
comparison  employee. 

Moved  to  another  environment.  An  employee  may  have  transferred  or  left  the 
organization  (Beck,  1990). 

Additional  research  was  needed  on  Adam's  equity  theory  to  determine  which  of  the 

above  behaviors  would  result  when  perceived  inequity  existed. 

In  1951,  Kurt  Lewin  developed  what  some  researchers  have  described  as  the 

"foundation  underlying  the  bulk  of  current  theory  pertaining  to  work"  (Campbell  & 

Pritchard,  1976,  p.  68).  Lewin  proposed  that  individuals  had  both  psychological  and 
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physiological  needs  that  they  strove  to  meet  and  actions  were  the  result  of  trying  to 
relieve  tension  caused  by  unmet  needs  (Campbell  &  Pritchard).  This  idea  was  the  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  expectancy  theories. 

Expectancy  theories  were  considered  process  theories  because  they  sought  to 
examine  how  people  were  motivated  in  their  work.  The  basis  of  expectancy  theories  was 
that  workers  had  information  regarding  the  probabilities  (P)  and  values  (V)  of  success  at 
various  jobs,  and  they  used  this  information  to  choose  what  had  the  greatest  expected 
value  (EV)  when  they  made  decisions  (Beck,  1 990).  The  formula  looked  like  this: 

EV  =  P  x  V  (Beck) 

Vroom  (1964)  developed  a  variation  on  this  theory  called  the  valence-expectancy- 
instrumentality  theory  or  Vroom's  theory  of  work  motivation.  The  theory  pulled  together 
four  constructs;  valence,  expectancy,  instrumentality,  and  force.  Valence  is  the  term 
given  to  the  positive  or  negative  value  of  possible  outcomes  of  an  action  (Campbell  & 
Pritchard,  1 976).  Instrumentality  is  the  degree  that  an  individual  believes  that  one 
outcome  will  lead  to  a  reward  (Vroom).  The  belief  that  an  individuals  behavior  will  result 
in  a  certain  reward  is  the  expectancy  (Vroom). 

Vroom's  (1964)  expectancy  theory  is  more  specific  and  differed  from  the  basic 
definition  in  that  "expectancy  is  the  perceived  probability  that  a  particular  amount  of 
effort  will  result  in  a  particular  outcome"  (Beck,  1990,  p.  343).  An  individual  is  more 
likely  to  choose  an  action  with  a  high  valence  than  one  with  low  valence  (Campbell  & 
Pritchard,  1976).  In  addition,  the  outcome  must  be  of  some  value  to  the  worker  in  order 
for  the  worker  to  commit  the  effort  to  achieving  the  outcome  (Beck).  Lewin  and  Vroom 
both  helped  to  establish  solid  process  theories  that  continue  to  set  the  tone  for  research  in 
job  satisfaction  and  motivation  theory  (Campbell  &  Pritchard;  Vroom  ). 
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Organizational  Climate 
The  intent  of  organizational  climate  research  was  to  investigate  organizational 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  (Schein,  2000).  Organizational  climate,  like  job 
satisfaction,  has  been  defined  differently  throughout  the  course  of  study.  Payne,  Roy, 
Pugh,  and  Derek  (1976)  defined  organizational  climate  research  as,  "discovering  how  the 
organization  is  a  psychologically  meaningful  environment  for  individual  organization 
members"  (p.  1 126).  Schein  (1992)  described  it  as  a  "pattern  of  basic  assumptions 
developed  by  a  given  group  as  it  learns  to  cope  with  external  and  internal  problems" 
(p.  109).  Tagiuri,  Litwin,  and  Burmeister  (1968)  described  organizational  climate  vividly 
by  stating  that  it  is  "the  relatively  enduring  quality  of  an  organization  that  is  experienced 
by  employees,  influences  their  behavior,  and  can  be  described  as  values"  (p.  24).  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  organizational  climate  was  defined  as  the  collective  personality  of 
an  organization;  it  was  an  accumulation  of  intangible  perceptions  that  individuals  have  of 
various  aspects  of  the  environment  of  an  organization  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele, 
1998). 

Organizational  climate  was  dependant  upon  the  perceptions  of  individuals.  Whether 
or  not  the  perceptions  were  accurate,  the  effect  was  the  same.  For  example,  an  employee 
who  perceived  an  unsupportive  environment  acted  the  same  whether  the  environment 
really  was  unsupportive  or  not.  Organizational  climate  was  usually  studied  in  relationship 
to  some  other  variable.  The  decision  as  to  which  aspects  of  organizational  climate  were 
to  examine  was  made  by  the  researcher.  Commonly  used  dimensions  of  organizational 
climate  included 

•  Individual  autonomy 

Degree  to  which  an  individual's  need  for  power  is  met 

•  Degree  of  structure 


•  Reward  orientation 

•  Consideration,  warmth,  and  support  (Payne,  Roy,  Pugh,  &  Derek,  1 976;  Litwin  & 
Stringer,  1968). 

Litwin  and  Stringer  claimed  that  organizational  climate  provided  the  link  between  the 
systems  of  the  organization  and  the  behavior  of  the  workers. 

The  leadership  of  the  organization  is  charged  with  creating  a  climate  that 
encourages  employee  satisfaction  and  production.  Fryer  and  Lovas  (1991)  recognized 
that  senior  administrators  need  to  understand  that  all  large  and  small  decisions  and  how 
they  are  communicated  establish  the  foundation  on  which  employees  perceive  their  worth 
to  the  organization. 

Gender  Equity  in  Athletics  and  Athletic  Administration 

Sports  have  developed  differently  for  men  and  women  throughout  history  and  so 
has  the  profession  of  athletic  administration.  Until  the  mid  1970s,  women  administered 
athletics  for  female  students  and  men  administered  programs  for  male  students.  In 
general,  women  thought  participation  should  be  the  focus  of  athletics,  while  men  were 
more  focused  on  winning  and  competition  (Ingles,  1988). 

The  Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women  (AIAW)  was  the  model 
for  women's  athletics  in  the  late  1960s  through  the  mid-1970s.  In  the  AIAW,  women 
coached  and  administered  a  large  majority  of  all  of  the  programs  within  the  AIAW 
structure.  Collegiate  championships  were  held  in  numerous  sports  and  most  universities 
established  a  men's  and  women's  department  of  athletics. 

Federal  legislation  in  1972  created  the  beginning  of  the  atmosphere  in  athletics  and 
athletic  administration  that  exists  today  for  both  men  and  women.  Title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendment  Acts  prohibited  discrimination  based  on  sex  in  all  federally 
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funded  programs,  including  college  athletics.  Since  its  inception,  Title  IX  has  caused 
controversy. 

Following  the  passage  of  Title  IX,  a  massive  growth  took  place  in  participation 
levels  of  girls  and  women  in  sport.  This  growth  continues  today  as  participation  levels  for 
females  in  athletics  continue  to  rise.  For  example,  collegiate  athletic  participation  levels 
for  female  athletes  increased  from  74,239  to  210,989  between  1981-82  and  1999-00 
(NCAA.  2000a).  In  addition,  in  1 978  the  average  number  of  athletic  teams  offered  for 
women  at  NCAA  institutions  was  5.61,  and  in  2000  it  was  8.14  (Acosta  &  Carpenter, 
2000).  However,  the  law  did  have  one  unintended  consequence.  It  decreased  the 
representation  of  women  in  the  coaching  and  administrative  ranks  of  college  athletics. 
With  the  increased  popularity  and  interest  in  women's  athletics,  salaries  for  coaches  and 
administrators  became  increasingly  attractive  for  many  men  in  athletics.  In  the  coaching 
ranks,  in  1972  more  than  90%  of  women's  teams  were  coached  by  women  but  in  2000 
only  45.6%  were  (Acosta  &  Carptenter).  Also,  in  1972,  more  than  90%  of  women's 
programs  were  directed  by  a  female  head  administrator,  and  in  2000  only  17.8%  of 
women's  programs  were  directed  by  a  female  head  administrator  (Acosta  &  Carpenter). 
Interestingly,  in  2000  more  females  held  the  position  of  college  president  at  NCAA 
Division  I  institutions  than  held  the  position  of  athletic  director  (Acosta  &  Carpenter). 

The  enactment  of  Title  IX  forced  many  schools  to  combine  their  men's  and 
women's  athletic  programs  in  order  to  begin  to  achieve  the  equity  the  new  law  required. 
When  this  merger  took  place,  many  men  already  in  the  administrative  structure  became 
the  head  administrator  of  both  the  men's  and  women's  programs.  This  left  women  who 
were  former  heads  of  their  departments  serving  as  assistants.  Touchton  and  Shavlick 
(1978)  stated  "One  of  the  most  sacred  assumptions  that  has  long  existed  about 
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administrative  leadership  in  higher  education  is  that  prominent  leaders  must  be  male" 
(p.  95).  Unfortunately,  this  trend  continues  today  in  many  colleges  and  universities.  As 
recently  as  2002,  a  similar  leadership  change  took  place  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
When  Minnesota  combined  their  men's  and  women's  athletic  programs  during  the  spring 
of  2002,  the  men's  athletic  director  was  retained  as  the  director  of  the  new  combined 
program  while  the  women's  athletic  director  was  retained  only  as  a  special  consultant  to 
the  president.  Parkhouse  (1996)  confirmed  that  "Power  imbalances  in  sport,  as  in  other 
social  institutions,  have  evolved  along  class,  gender,  and  race  lines.  In  some  cases,  this 
has  resulted  in  abuses  of  power"  (p.  113). 

The  changing  diversity  of  the  U.S.  workforce  as  a  whole  suggests  that  sport  should 
follow  suit.  In  1991,  it  was  estimated  that  85%  of  new  entrants  into  the  U.S.  work  force 
are  either  women,  visible  minorities,  or  immigrants  (Thomas,  1991).  Conversely, 
between  1998  and  2000,  418  new  administrative  athletic  jobs  in  NCAA  member 
institutions  were  created  and  women  filled  only  45  of  those  jobs  (Acosta  &  Carpenter, 
2000). 

Representation  in  the  area  of  compliance  directors  is  more  equitable  than  in  any 
other  area  of  athletic  administration.  Across  all  divisions  of  institutions,  423  men  and 
381  women  held  the  position  of  compliance  coordinator  according  to  a  2000  study 
conducted  by  the  NCAA  (Suggs,  2000).  However,  the  climate  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
still  favors  the  "good  old  boys"  network  and  the  "man's  world"  attitude  that  is  prevalent 
in  many  traditionally  male  occupations.  In  a  study  of  why  women  were  leaving  the 
profession  of  athletic  coaching,  it  was  revealed  that  the  success  of  the  "good  old  boys" 
club  and  the  failure  of  the  "good  old  girls"  club  were  ranked  in  the  top  five  as  reasons  for 
leaving  coaching  (Lovett  &  Lowry,  1994).  In  addition,  Young  (1990)  found  in  her  study 
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on  networking  in  intercollegiate  athletics  administration  that  administrators  perceived 
that  having  a  mentor  and  networking  was  important  to  anyone  who  was  striving  to 
achieve  an  administrative  position  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  This  was  especially  true 
for  women  (Young). 

Athletic  Department  Structure 
The  field  of  athletic  administration  has  undergone  a  shift  toward  greater 
specialization  in  recent  years.  Most  Division  I  athletic  programs  are  composed  of  staff 
dedicated  to  the  areas  of  marketing,  sports  information,  strength  and  conditioning, 
development,  finance,  student  support  and  academics,  sports  medicine,  ticket  sales, 
facilities,  and  NCAA  compliance  (Abney  &  Parks,  1 998).  Some  major  Division  I 
programs  have  even  greater  areas  of  specialization  within  their  departments  and  may 
have  staff  for  areas  such  as  nutrition,  sports  psychology,  information  technology, 
aquatics,  and  maintenance.  Traditionally,  all  of  these  responsibilities  are  organized  under 
the  director  of  athletics  and  various  associate  and  assistant  athletic  directors.  In  addition, 
the  NCAA  mandates  that  the  position  of  Senior  Woman  Administrator  exist  in  every 
athletic  department  (NCAA,  2001).  The  NCAA  defines  this  position  as  "the  highest 
ranking  female  administrator  involved  with  the  conduct  of  a  member  institution's 
intercollegiate  athletics  program"  (NCAA,  2001,  p.  22).  The  growth  in  the  profession  of 
athletic  administration  is  a  result  of  more  and  better  university  degree  programs  in 
athletic  administration,  increasing  numbers  of  athletic  departments  operating  as  separate 
entities  within  the  larger  university,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  generated  and 
expended  by  athletic  departments. 
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Job  Satisfaction  in  Athletics 
Few  studies  have  been  conducted  on  athletic  administrators  and  their  job 
satisfaction.  Some  studies  on  job  satisfaction  have  examined  top  administrators  or 
focused  on  one  aspect  of  work  that  could  have  effects  on  job  satisfaction.  One  such  study 
focused  exclusively  on  the  perceived  and  actual  levels  of  participation  in  decision 
making  for  top  administrators  in  athletics  (Pent,  1999).  Pent  focused  on  personnel,  work, 
financial,  public  relations,  and  general  decision  making  in  her  research.  The  participants 
were  male  and  female  athletic  administrators  in  Division  I  of  the  NCAA  with  the  most 
seniority  in  the  organization  who  were  not  the  athletic  director.  Pent  found  females 
reported  higher  overall  satisfaction  in  decision  making  than  males.  However,  females 
reported  greater  deprivation  in  most  of  the  individual  decision  areas.  Specifically, 
females  reported  deprivation  in  financial,  public  relations,  and  supervision  (Pent). 
Recommendations  from  this  study  suggested  that  follow-up  work  be  conducted  to 
examine  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  participation  in  decision  making 
(Pent). 

Another  prominent  study  in  athletics  and  job  satisfaction  was  conducted  by  Parks  et 
al.  in  1995.  They  examined  the  paradox  of  the  contented  working  woman  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  administration.  They  addressed  questions  of  job  satisfaction  to  a 
group  of  1,072  athletics  administrators  from  throughout  the  NCAA  whose  jobs  were 
considered  middle-  and  first-line  managers  (Parks  et  al.).  This  study  differed  from  others 
due  to  the  fact  it  used  lower  level  managers  for  the  study.  To  date,  most  studies  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  have  focused  on  coaches  or  top  level  administrators  as  a  sample. 
Findings  from  this  study  concluded  that 


Male  and  female  middle-  and  first-line  managers  were  satisfied  overall  with  their 
jobs. 

•  Male  and  female  middle-  and  first-line  managers  were  satisfied  with  their  work, 
supervision  and  coworkers. 

Male  and  female  middle-  and  first-line  mangers  were  dissatisfied  with  promotion 
opportunities. 

•  Male  and  female  middle-  and  first-line  mangers  were  neutral  regarding  pay  (Parks 
etal.,  1995). 

Other  research  has  focused  on  the  satisfaction  of  athletic  coaches,  especially  female 
coaches.  Since  the  inception  of  Title  IX,  researchers  have  looked  for  reasons  why  the 
number  of  female  coaches  are  decreasing.  Since  the  responsibilities  of  a  coach  are  so 
different  than  that  of  an  administrator,  few  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of 
studies  on  coaches  and  related  to  administrators. 

Summary 

This  study  was  conducted  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  various  aspects  of 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  it  relates  to  compliance  directors  at  NCAA 
Division  I  institutions.  Additional  areas  of  investigation  included  determining  if  job 
satisfaction  varied  as  a  function  of  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background, 
professional  title,  length  of  time  at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time  in  the 
profession,  gender  of  the  director,  and  NCAA  classification.  Job  satisfaction  refers  to  a 
person's  attitude  or  emotional  response  (either  positive  or  negative)  toward  his  or  her  job 
(Beck,  1990;  Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998).  Organizational  climate  is  defined  as  the 
"collective  personality  of  an  organization;  it  is  an  accumulation  of  intangible  perceptions 
that  individuals  have  of  various  aspects  of  the  environment  of  an  organization  (Chappell; 
DeMichele).  Interest  in  these  two  theoretical  constructs  began  in  the  early  1900s  with  the 
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Hawthorne  experiments  and  continues  today  as  a  prominent  topic  in  organizational 
behavior  literature. 

Athletic  administration  is  a  unique  profession;  it  is  housed  on  a  university  campus, 
it  is  run  like  a  business,  it  is  held  to  the  standards  of  higher  education,  and  an  extremely 
limited  pool  of  research  exists  on  it.  This  study  focuses  on  this  distinctive  profession  and 
examines  the  important  position  of  compliance  director.  The  success  of  collegiate  athletic 
programs  in  the  future  will  depend  on  the  competency  of  the  administrators  and  the 
ability  of  the  compliance  director.  The  findings  of  this  study  related  to  organizational 
climate  and  job  satisfaction  are  important  in  the  advancement  of  the  body  of  knowledge 
in  athletic  administration.  The  focus  of  Chapter  3  is  to  describe  the  design  of  the  study, 
the  methodology,  the  procedure  for  data  collection,  instrumentation,  statistical  analysis, 
and  reporting  procedures. 


CHAPTER  3 
DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


This  study  was  conducted  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  various  aspects  of 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  of  compliance  directors  at  NCAA  Division  I 
institutions.  Additional  areas  of  investigation  included  determining  if  job  satisfaction 
varied  as  a  function  of  selected  demographic  characteristics.  Specifically,  the  researcher 
addressed  the  following  five  questions: 

1 .  How  do  compliance  directors  perceive  organizational  climate  at  their  respective 
institutions,  using  a  set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate? 

2.  Using  the  same  seven  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  are  compliance  directors  with 
the  organizational  climate  at  their  institutions? 

3.  How  important  are  each  of  the  nine  identified  job  satisfaction  variables  to 
compliance  directors  in  the  performance  of  their  specific  job  responsibilities? 

4.  For  each  of  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables,  does  a  significant  relationship  exist 
between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  overall  satisfaction  and  a  set  of  seven 
measures  of  organizational  climate,  as  reported  by  compliance  directors? 

5.  Does  a  significant  difference  exist  in  the  means  of  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  for 
compliance  directors  when  compared  by  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background, 
professional  title,  length  of  time  at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time 
in  the  profession,  gender  of  the  director,  and  NCAA  classification? 

Methodology 

To  explore  the  research  questions,  a  survey  was  selected  from  existing  research 
analyzing  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  constructs.  The  survey  was  adapted 
from  Chappell  (1995)  to  address  the  specific  population  of  directors  of  compliance  in 
intercollegiate  athletics. 
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Part  I  of  the  survey  asked  participants  to  answer  questions  addressing  perceptions 
of  organizational  climate,  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate,  the  importance  of  job 
satisfaction  variables,  and  overall  feelings  of  job  satisfaction.  Part  II  asked  respondents 
for  demographic  information. 

The  Population 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  the  director  of  compliance  at  each  NCAA 
Division  I  institution  (N=346)  listed  in  the  2002-03  National  Directory  of  College 
Athletics.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  director  of  compliance  is  defined  as  the 
person  responsible  for  education,  monitoring,  and  enforcement  of  NCAA  and 
institutional  rules  with  ultimate  authority  within  the  compliance  area  of  the  athletic 
department  (NCAA,  2000b).  A  list  of  the  Division  I  members  of  the  NCAA  listed  in  the 
2002-2003  National  Directory  of  College  Athletics  appears  in  Appendix  A. 

Procedure  for  Data  Collection 

Prior  to  data  collection,  a  copy  of  the  survey  instrument  and  description  of  the  study 
were  submitted  to  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  for  Research  with 
Human  Subjects.  After  receiving  approval  from  the  Board,  the  researcher  commenced 
with  survey  data  collection.  According  to  Vroom  (1964)  "Job  Satisfaction,  job  attitudes 
and  morale  are  typically  measured  by  means  of  interview  or  questionnaires  in  which 
workers  are  asked  to  state  the  degree  to  which  they  like  or  dislike  various  aspects  of  their 
work  roles"  (p.  100). 

A  letter  of  invitation  (Appendix  B)  to  participate  was  sent  to  the  compliance 
director  at  each  of  the  346  Division  I  institutions  listed  in  the  2002-03  National  Directory 
of  College  Athletics.  Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  a  copy  of  the  survey  (Appendix  C)  and 
a  self-addressed  postage-paid  return  envelope.  Participants  were  informed  in  the  letter 
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that  they  had  the  right  to  decline  to  participate,  the  right  to  skip  any  question(s)  they  did 
not  want  to  answer,  and  that  all  responses  would  remain  confidential  to  the  extent 
provided  by  the  law.  The  deadline  for  responding  was  included  in  the  cover  letter  and  on 
the  survey.  The  return  date  selected  was  4  weeks  after  the  survey  was  sent. 

Instrumentation 

This  survey  was  selected  from  existing  literature  on  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  climate  in  higher  education.  The  selected  survey  was  designed  by 
Chappell  in  1995  to  test  the  constructs  of  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  for 
community  college  chief  instructional  officers.  Prior  to  Chappell,  Levy  (1989) 
developed  a  survey  utilizing  similar  aspects  of  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate 
that  was  later  modified  and  used  by  Palmer  (1995).  The  construction  of  Chappell's 
survey  was  also  based  on  the  work  by  Levy.  The  survey  designed  by  Chappell  was 
reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  National  Council  of  Instructional 
Administrators  (NCIA)  at  a  board  meeting  in  1 994.  Suggestions  from  the  NCIA  review 
resulted  in  adjustments  to  the  survey.  In  addition,  field-testing  of  the  survey  was 
conducted  to  verify  the  reliability,  validity,  and  consistency  of  the  instrument  (Chappell). 

Since  its  use  by  Chappell  (1995),  the  survey  has  been  used  by  higher  education 
researchers  Bailey  (2002),  DeMichele  (1998),  Evans  (1996),  Gratto  (2001),  Paulson 
(1997),  and  Zabetakis  (1999).  Modifications  of  the  survey  took  place  in  each  use  due  to 
differing  populations.  The  following  populations  have  been  studied  utilizing  Chappell's 
survey  and  have  established  statistically  significant  relationships  between  variables  of 
organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction: 

V 

•  Evans  (1996),  presidents  at  community  colleges. 
Paulson  (1 997),  teachers  in  a  suburban  school. 

•  DeMichele  (1 998),  campus  recreation  program  directors. 


Zabetakis  ( 1 999),  community  college  chief  business  officers. 
Gratto  (2001),  directors  of  physical  plant. 

Bailey  (2002),  branch  campus  executive  officers  in  multicampus  community 
college  systems. 

Palmer  (1 995),  Florida  community  college  health  occupations  program  directors. 

Chappell's  (1995)  survey  has  been  adapted  in  this  study  to  address  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  position  of  compliance  director  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Specifically,  a  question  has  been  added  regarding  the  perceived  importance  of  the 
relationship  between  the  compliance  director  and  athletic  coaches  at  the  institution.  The 
revised  survey  was  sent  to  a  panel  of  five  athletic  administrators  who  have  compliance 
related  responsibilities.  Jurors  were  asked  to  analyze  the  appropriateness  of  the  questions, 
perceived  comfort  level  in  responding  to  questions,  and  the  accuracy  of  terminology  as 
they  relate  to  the  position  of  compliance  director.  They  were  also  asked  to  review  the 
appropriateness  of  the  selected  survey  items  in  relationship  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
study.  Juror  recommendations  were  utilized  where  suitable  in  the  instrument. 

Organizational  Climate  Factors 

Organizational  climate  factors  were  identified  and  then  analyzed  in  relationship  to 
aspects  of  job  satisfaction.  The  following  seven  organizational  climate  factors  were 
utilized  in  this  study: 

1 .  Internal  Communication,  defined  as  the  athletic  department's  formal  and  informal 
communication  processes  and  style; 

2.  Organizational  structure,  defined  as  the  athletic  department's  administrative 
operation  or  its  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within 
that  hierarchy; 

3.  Political  climate,  defined  as  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  athletic  department's 
internal  politics,  or  the  degree  to  which  an  employee  must  operate  within  a  political 
framework  in  order  to  accomplish  his  or  her  tasks; 

4.  Professional  development  opportunities,  defined  as  the  opportunity  for  employees 
to  pursue  and  participate  in  activities  to  enhance  job  performance; 


5.  Evaluation,  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  the  athletic  department's  procedures  for 
evaluating  employees  were  perceived  as  fair  and  supportive; 

6.  Promotion,  defined  as  the  athletic  department's  commitment  to  internal  promotion 
and  advancement  from  within  the  organization;  and 

7.  Regard  for  personal  concerns,  defined  as  the  athletic  department's  sensitivity  to  and 
regard  for  the  personal  concerns  and  well-being  of  employees. 

Job  Satisfaction  Variables 

Nine  job  satisfaction  variables  were  identified  and  examined  in  relationship  with 

the  factors  of  organizational  climate  previously  mentioned.  The  following  nine  job 

satisfaction  variables  were  utilized  in  this  study: 

1 .  Participation  in  decision-making,  defined  as  the  athletic  department's  process  for 
decision-making  and  opportunities  for  involvement  by  the  employee  to  participate 
in  that  process. 

2.  Autonomy,  power,  and  control,  defined  as  the  amount  or  degree  of  jurisdiction  or 
discretion  that  an  employee  is  able  to  exercise  while  performing  the  tasks  of  his  or 
her  position; 

3-6.  Relationships  with  colleagues,  defined  as  the  quality  of  the  affiliation  that  an 

employee  maintains  with  four  types  of  colleagues:  supervisor,  peers,  subordinates, 
and  coaches. 

7-8.  Salary  and  benefits,  defined  as  the  equity  and  adequacy  of  both  the  salary  and  the 
benefits  package  received  by  an  employee;  and 

9.     Professional  effectiveness,  defined  as  the  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
employee  in  his  or  her  position. 

In  addition  to  questions  addressing  specific  aspects  of  job  satisfaction,  this  survey 
also  incorporated  two  questions  about  overall  satisfaction.  The  questions  addressed  the 
compliance  director's  overall  satisfaction  with  his  or  her  current  position  and  his  or  her 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  athletic  department.  The  purpose  of  these  questions  was  to 
obtain  perceived  general  satisfaction  information  for  compliance  directors.  Additionally, 
general  satisfaction  data  allowed  the  researcher  to  determine  if  some  facets  of  satisfaction 


contribute  more  than  others  to  overall  satisfaction.  The  instrument  also  requested 
demographic  data  on  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background,  professional  title,  length 
of  time  at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time  as  an  athletic  administrator, 
gender  of  the  athletic  director,  and  NCAA  classification.  These  demographic  variables 
were  utilized  as  control  variables  to  evaluate  if  significant  differences  in  the  means  of  job 
satisfaction  existed. 

Statistical  Analysis 

Descriptive  statistics,  pearson  product  moment  correlations,  stepwise  multiple 
regression,  discriminate  analysis,  independent  t-tests,  and  one-way  ANOVA's  were  all 
statistical  techniques  utilized  to  examine  the  data  in  this  study. 

First,  demographic  information  was  analyzed  using  descriptive  statistics  and  cross 
tabulations  to  discover  characteristics  of  the  sample  population.  Then,  to  answer 
questions  1 ,  2  and  3  the  researcher  studied  the  data  related  to  perceptions  of  specific 
aspects  of  organizational  climate,  satisfaction  levels  with  those  same  aspects  of  climate, 
and  the  importance  of  specific  job  satisfaction  variables.  In  addition,  the  researcher 
sought  to  reveal  how  compliance  directors,  as  a  group,  perceived  Division  I 
organizational  climate,  how  satisfied  they  were  with  the  climate,  and  how  important  each 
aspect  of  job  satisfaction  was  in  fulfilling  their  job  as  compliance  director. 

Next,  to  answer  question  4,  a  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  was  conducted  to 
examine  the  relationship  between  the  seven  factors  of  organizational  climate  and  the  nine 
job  satisfaction  variables.  This  analysis  was  used  to  determine  if  any  of  the  measures  of 
organizational  climate  varied  significantly  as  they  related  to  measures  of  importance  of 
job  satisfaction  variables.  Correlational  analysis  was  followed  by  stepwise  multiple 
regression  procedures.  Multiple  regression  analysis  was  selected  because  it  is  a  statistical 


method  for  studying  the  relationship  between  a  dependent  variable  and  two  or  more 
independent  variables  (Shavelson,  1996).  Stepwise  multiple  regression  was  used  to 
determine  which  measures  of  organizational  climate  best  predicted  perceived  levels  of 
importance  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables. 

Finally,  question  5  sought  to  determine  which,  if  any,  of  the  demographic 
characteristics  were  related  to  job  satisfaction  factors.  The  statistical  strategy  used  was  a 
series  of  discriminate  analysis  using  the  demographic  characteristics  as  independent 
variables  and  each  of  the  job  satisfaction  constructs  as  dependant  variables.  Follow-up 
analysis  using  t-tests  or  one-way  ANOVA's  were  then  performed  on  those  demographic 
variables  identified  as  significant  in  the  discriminate  analysis.  Independent  t-tests  were 
conducted  on  those  demographic  variables  that  had  two  or  less  groups  and  one-way 
ANOVA's  were  conducted  on  variables  with  more  than  two  groups.  Tukey  post-hoc  tests 
were  utilized  as  the  follow-up  procedure  for  the  one-way  ANOVA's.  This  analysis 
strategy  was  selected  to  reduce  the  number  of  separate  comparisons,  thus  reducing 
experiment  wise  error  rates. 

Reporting  Procedures 
A  total  of  346  surveys  were  sent  to  directors  of  compliance  at  Division  I  institutions 
of  the  NCAA.  Of  the  164  (47%)  returned  surveys,  159  (46%)  were  complete.  All  of  the 
164  surveys  that  were  returned  were  analyzed  to  complete  this  study. 

Summary 

The  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  has  been 
documented  previously  in  higher  education,  but  not  in  the  area  of  NCAA  compliance  in 
intercollegiate  athletic  administration.  This  study  tested  these  previously  examined 
constructs  for  compliance  directors  in  Division  I  of  the  NCAA.  From  this  study, 


demographic  data  were  obtained,  perceptions  of  job  satisfaction  factors  and 
organizational  climate  variables  were  determined,  and  the  relationship  between  these  two 
constructs  was  analyzed.  Detailed  reporting  of  the  data  analysis  is  included  in  Chapter  4. 


CHAPTER  4 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship  between  measures  of 
organizational  climate  and  measures  of  job  satisfaction  as  applied  to  directors  of  athletic 
compliance  at  NCAA  Division  I  universities  and  colleges.  A  secondary  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  determine  if  significant  differences  existed  in  the  means  of  job  satisfaction 
when  compared  by  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background,  professional  title,  length  of 
time  at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time  in  the  profession,  gender  of  the 
director,  and  NCAA  classification.  Specifically,  the  researcher  addressed  the  following 
five  questions: 

1 .  How  do  compliance  directors  perceive  organizational  climate  at  their  respective 
institutions,  using  a  set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate? 

2.  Using  the  same  seven  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  are  compliance  directors  with 
the  organizational  climate  at  their  institutions? 

3.  How  important  are  each  of  the  nine  identified  job  satisfaction  variables  to 
compliance  directors  in  the  performance  of  their  specific  job  responsibilities? 

4.  For  each  of  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables,  does  a  significant  relationship  exist 
between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  overall  satisfaction  and  a  set  of  seven 
measures  of  organizational  climate,  as  reported  by  compliance  directors? 

5.  Does  a  significant  difference  exist  in  the  means  of  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  for 
compliance  directors  when  compared  by  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background, 
professional  title,  length  of  time  at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time 
in  the  profession,  gender  of  the  director,  and  NCAA  classification? 

Survey  Responses 

A  survey  and  letter  were  mailed  to  all  346  NCAA  Division  I  institutions  listed  in 
the  2002-2003  National  Directory  of  College  Athletics.  The  letter  was  addressed 
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specifically  to  the  director  of  compliance  in  the  athletic  department.  Each  participant  also 
received  a  postage  paid  return  envelope  to  ensure  anonymity  and  maximize  the  return 
rate.  Of  the  346  surveys  mailed,  164  were  returned  which  established  a  47%  return  rate. 
Some  of  the  surveys  were  returned  incomplete,  but  all  recorded  responses  were  used  in 
the  data  analysis. 

Profile  for  NCAA  Division  I  Directors  of  Compliance 
Gender  and  Ethnicity 

The  distribution  of  compliance  directors  according  to  gender  is  reported  in 
Table  4-1.  A  total  of  163  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  regarding  gender. 
Of  these,  93  (57.1%)  were  male  and  70  (42.9%)  were  female. 
Table  4-1.  Gender 


Gender 

n 

% 

Male 

93 

57.1 

Female 

70 

42.9 

Total 

163 

100.0 

Table  4-2  reports  the  distribution  of  compliance  directors  according  to  ethnicity.  A 
total  of  162  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  regarding  ethnicity.  The  results 
showed  that  compliance  directors  were  predominately  self-identified  as  white/Caucasian 
140  (86.4%).  Other  categories  of  response  included  black/African  American  18(11.1%); 
Asian  American  2  (1.2%);  Hispanic  1  (.6%);  and  1  (.6%)  respondent  selected  other.  No 
responses  were  recorded  in  the  Hispanic  category. 

A  cross  tabulation  of  compliance  directors  according  to  gender  and  ethnicity  is 
reported  in  Table  4-3.  A  total  of  162  participants  responded  to  both  the  survey  question 
regarding  gender  and  the  question  regarding  ethnicity.  Of  these,  the  majority  82  (50.6%) 
reported  being  white/Caucasian  and  male.  The  remainder  of  the  participants  reported 
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being  white/Caucasian  and  female  58  (35.8%),  black/African  American  and  male  1 1 
(6.8%),  black/African  American  and  female  (4.3%),  Asian  American  and  female  2 
(1.2%),  or  another  ethnicity  and  female  1  (.6%).  No  responses  were  recorded  in  any  other 
categories. 


Table  4-2.   Ethnic  group 


Ethnic  group 

n 

% 

White/Caucasian 

1  40 
1  tu 

ou.t 

oiacK/ African  American 

1  s 

1  1  1 

Asian  American 

n 
- 

1  9 

l  1 1  cnfiMip 

niapalllC 

1 
i 

\J.\J 

In  alive  /AI11C1  ICdil 

o 

u 

0  0 

L^xner 

1 
1 

v.o 

i  otai 

i  est 

1  uu.u 

laoie  4- j.   l  rossianuiauon  or  genuer  ano 

etnmc  group 

Gender  and  ethnic  group 

n 

% 

White  male 

82 

50.6 

White  female 

58 

35.8 

Black  male 

11 

6.8 

Black  female 

7 

4.3 

Asian  American  male 

0 

0.0 

Asian  American  female 

2 

1.2 

Hispanic  male 

0 

0.0 

Hispanic  female 

1 

0.6 

Native  American  male 

0 

0.0 

Native  American  female 

0 

0.0 

Other  male 

0 

0.0 

Other  female 

1 

0.6 

Total 

162 

100.0 

Educational  Attainment 


All  1 64  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  regarding  educational 
attainment.  Of  these,  1  (.6%)  reported  completing  high  school,  17  (10.4%)  reported 
completing  a  bachelors  degree,  113  (68.9%)  reported  completing  a  masters  degree,  1 1 
(6.7%)  reported  completing  their  doctorate,  17  (10.4%)  reported  completing  their  law 
degree,  and  5  (3%)  reported  completing  other  educational  degrees  (Table  4-4). 
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Table  4-4.  Educational  attainment  

Educational  background  n  % 

i  6~6 

Bachelors  degree  17  10.4 

Masters  degree  113  68.9 

Doctorate  1 1  6.7 

Law  degree  17  10.4 

Other  5  3.0 

Total  164  100.0 


Length  of  Time  in  Athletic  Administration  and  as  Compliance  Director 

Table  4-5  reports  the  distribution  of  compliance  directors  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  an  athletic  administrator.  Length  of  time  groupings  were  established 
for  this  study  based  on  previous  research  by  Chappell  (1995)  and  Bailey  (2002).  A  total 
of  160  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  on  the  subject  of  length  of  time  as 
an  athletic  administrator.  Of  those,  5  (3.1%)  have  been  an  administrator  for  less  than  one 
year,  53  (33.1%)  have  been  an  administrator  between  one  and  five  years,  55  (34.4%) 
have  been  an  administrator  between  6  and  10  years,  17  (10.6%)  have  been  an 
administrator  between  1 1  and  14  years,  and  30  (18.8%)  have  been  an  administrator  for 
over  15  years. 

Table  4-5.  Years  in  athletic  administration 


Years  in  athletic  administration  N  % 

Less  than  1  year  5  3.1 

I-  5  years  53  33.1 
6-10  years  55  34.4 

II-  14  years  17  10.6 
1 5  or  more  years  30  1 8.8 
Total  160   100.0 


A  total  of  1 63  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  concerning  length  of 
time  at  their  current  position  (Table  4-6).  The  majority  of  the  respondents  93  (57.1%) 
responded  that  they  have  been  in  their  current  position  of  director  of  compliance  between 
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one  and  five  years.  Other  responses  ranged  from  less  than  one  year  (15.3%)  to  15  or  more 
years  (4.3  %). 

Table  4-6.   Length  of  time  in  current  position  


Length  of  time  at  current  title  n  % 

Less  than  1  year  25  15.3 

I-  5  years  93  57.1 
6-10  years  27  16.6 

II-  14  years  11  6.7 
1 5  or  more  years  7  4.3 
Total  163  100.0 


Current  Title 

Data  analysis  of  compliance  directors  according  to  their  current  title  was  conducted 
next.  All  1 64  of  the  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  concerning  their 
current  title.  Respondents  were  classified  on  their  campus  in  titles  from  coordinator  24 
(14.6%)  to  director  36  (22%),  and  assistant  49  (29.9%)  or  associate  48  (29.3%)  athletic 
director.  Seven  respondents  have  position  titles  that  were  not  listed.  Most  (59.2%) 
compliance  directors  hold  the  title  of  assistant  or  associate  athletic  director  at  their 
institutions. 

Table  4-7.  Current  title 


Current  title  n  % 

Coordinator  24  14.6 

Director  36  22.0 

Asst.  A.D.  49  29.9 

Assoc.  A.D.  48  29.3 

Other  7  4.3 

Total  164   100.0 


Reporting  Lines  for  Directors  of  Compliance 

A  total  of  1 63  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  regarding  who  they 
directly  report  to  in  their  position  (Table  4-8).  Of  these,  the  majority,  72  (44.2%)  report 
to  the  director  of  athletics  and  38  (23.3%)  responded  that  they  have  a  dual  reporting  line. 
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Although,  the  question  of  who  compliance  directors  reported  to  in  their  dual  reporting 
lines  was  not  addressed  on  the  survey,  many  respondents  noted  that  they  reported  to  both 
the  director  of  athletics  and  the  president  of  the  institution. 


Table  4-8.  Reporting  line 


Reporting  line 

n 

% 

Assistant  A.D. 

2 

1  2 

Associate  A.D. 

26 

16.0 

Athletic  director 

72 

44.2 

Univ.  V.P. 

6 

3.7 

Univ.  president 

10 

6.1 

Dual  reporting  lines 

38 

23.3 

Other 

9 

5.5 

Total 

163 

100.0 

Career  Aspirations 

A  total  of  122  participants  responded  to  the  write- 

■in  survey  question  regarding  their 

career  aspirations.  Of  the  responses  listed,  the  eight  most  frequent  responses  were 

categorized  and  analyzed  for  demographic 

purposes  (Table  4-9).  The  majority  48 

(39.3%)  of  the  respondents  reported  an  eventual  career  aspiration  of  becoming  a  director 

of  athletics.  Other  career  goals  included  becoming  an  assistant  athletic  director  5  (4.1%), 

an  associate  athletic  director  16  (13.1%),  a  senior  woman  administrator  1 1  (9%),  or  to 

survive  until  retirement  12  (9.8%).  In  addition,  30  (24.6%)  reported  aspiring  to  other 

positions  within  and  outside  athletic  administration. 

Table  4-9.  Career  aspirations 

Career  aspirations 

n 

% 

Asst.  athletic  director 

5 

4.1 

Assoc.  athletic  director 

16 

13.1 

Athletic  director 

48 

39.3 

Senior  woman  administrator 

1 1 

9.0 

Survive  until  retirement 

12 

9.8 

Other 

30 

24.6 

Total 

122 

100.0 
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Table  4-10  displays  a  cross  tabulation  of  gender  and  career  aspirations  of 
compliance  directors.  A  total  of  121  participants  responded  to  both  the  question  of  career 
aspirations  and  the  question  about  gender.  Of  these,  the  majority,  41  (56.2%)  of  males 
strive  to  become  athletic  directors.  The  highest  categorized  response  1 1  (42.3%)  for 
women  was  a  career  aspiration  of  senior  woman  administrator. 

Table  4-10.  Cross  tabulation  of  gender  and  career  aspirations  


Male  Female 


Career  aspirations 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Asst.  athletic  director 

3 

4.1 

2 

7.7 

Assoc.  athletic  director 

7 

9.6 

9 

34.6 

Athletic  director 

41 

56.2 

7 

12.5 

Senior  woman  administrator 

0 

0.0 

11 

42.3 

Survive  until  retirement 

10 

13.7 

2 

7.7 

Other 

12 

16.4 

17 

65.4 

Total 

73 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

Institutional  Profile 


NCAA  Classification 

The  distribution  of  institutions  according  to  NCAA  classification  is  reported  in 
Table  4-1 1 .  A  total  of  160  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  regarding  NCAA 
Classification.  Of  these,  72  (45%)  respondents  reported  working  at  Division  I-A 
institutions,  58  (36.3%)  reported  working  at  I-AA  institutions,  and  30  (18.8%)  reported 
working  at  I-AAA  institutions. 


Table  4-11.  NCAA  classification 


NCAA  classification 

n 

% 

I-A 

72 

45.0 

I-AA 

58 

36.3 

I-AAA 

30 

18.8 

Total 

160 

100.0 
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Years  Institution  Has  Had  Compliance  Director 

A  total  of  145  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  about  the  length  of 
time  their  institution  has  sponsored  the  position  of  compliance  director  (Table  4-12).  Of 
the  145  responses,  answers  ranged  from  less  than  one  year  4  (2.8%)  to  15  or  more  years 
24  (16.6%).  The  majority  of  the  respondents  selected  between  6  and  10  years;  64  (44.1%) 
and  97  (66.9%)  responses  recorded  were  less  than  10  years. 

Table  4-12.  Years  sponsoring  compliance  director  


Years  sponsoring  compliance  director 

n 

% 

Less  than  1  year 

4 

2.8 

1 -5  years 

29 

20.0 

6-10  years 

64 

44.1 

1 1-14  years 

24 

16.6 

1 5  or  more  years 

24 

16.6 

Total 

145 

100.0 

Gender  of  Athletic  Director 

Table  4- 1 3  reports  the  data  distribution  of  the  gender  of  the  athletic  director.  A  total 

of  162  participants  responded  to  the  survey  question  regarding  gender  of  the  athletic 

director.  Of  these,  147  (90.7%)  athletic  directors  were  male  and  15  (9.3%)  were  female. 

Table  4-13.  Gender  of  athletic  director 

Gender  of  athletic  director 

n 

% 

Male 

147 

90.7 

Female 

15 

9.3 

Total 

162 

100.0 

Compliance  Directors  Profile  Summary 


A  director  of  compliance  was  likely  to  be  male,  white/Caucasian,  and  in  his  current 
position  between  1  and  5  years.  He  also  most  likely  had  earned  a  master's  degree  and  had 
been  in  the  profession  between  6  and  10  years.  In  addition,  he  probably  holds  the  title  of 
assistant  or  associate  athletic  director  and  reports  directly  to  the  athletic  director.  His 


ultimate  career  goal  is  to  become  an  athletic  director.  The  campus  that  he  works  on  is 
probably  classified  as  I-A  by  the  NCAA,  has  had  the  position  of  compliance  director 
between  6  and  1 0  years,  and  has  a  male  athletic  director. 

Research  Question  1 
Research  Question  1  asked  how  compliance  directors  perceive  organizational 
climate  at  their  respective  institutions,  using  a  set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate. 
In  this  study,  climate  was  defined  as  the  collective  personality  of  an  organization;  it  is  an 
accumulation  of  intangible  perceptions  that  individuals  have  of  various  aspects  of  the 
environment  of  an  organization  (Chappell,  1995;  DeMichele,  1998;  Lunenberg  & 
Ornstein,  1991).  The  climate  factors  analyzed  included 

•  IC  =  Perception  of  Internal  Communication 

•  OS  =  Perception  of  Organizational  Structure 

•  PCL  =  Perception  of  Political  Climate 

•  PDO  =  Perception  of  Professional  Development  Opportunities 

•  EVAL  =  Perception  of  Evaluation 

•  PROMO  =  Perception  of  Promotion 

•  RPC  =  Perception  of  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 

Compliance  directors  were  asked  to  rate  the  seven  factors  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5 
indicating  the  degree  to  which  each  was  present  at  their  institution.  A  rating  of  5 
indicated  the  highest  level  of  presence  of  the  factor;  4  was  a  high  level  of  presence;  3  was 
a  moderate  level  of  presence;  2  was  a  low  level  of  presence;  and  1  was  a  very  low  level 
of  presence. 

Internal  Communication 

Internal  communication  was  defined  as  the  athletic  department's  formal  and 
informal  communication  processes  and  style  (Bailey,  2002;  Chappell,  1995).  Internal 
communication  was  rated  by  most  1 12  (68%)  of  the  respondents  as  a  3  or  4  indicating 
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sometimes  or  usually  open  communication  (Table  4-14).  Only  1.8%  of  the  participants 

rated  internal  communication  as  a  1,  but  20.7%  rated  it  as  a  5,  the  highest  rating. 

Table  4-14.  Compliance  directors'  perception  of  internal  communication  


Perception  of  internal  communication  n  % 


Closed  communication 

3  1.8 

Usually  closed  communication 

15  9.1 

Sometimes  open  communication 

43  26.2 

Usually  open  communication 

69  42.1 

Open  communication 

34  20.7 

Total 

164  100.0 

Organizational  Structure 

Organizational  structure  was  defined  as  the  athletic  department's  administrative 

operation  or  its  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements  for  operating  within  that 

hierarchy  (Bailey,  2002;  Chappell,  1995).  Most  (65.8%)  compliance  directors'  rated  this 

factor  as  a  3  or  4  (Table  4-15).  In  addition,  only  12.1%  responded  that  the  organization 

was  loosely  or  usually  loosely  structured. 

Table  4-15.  Compliance  directors'  perception  of  organizational  structure 

Perception  of  organizational  structure 

n  % 

Loosely  structured 

5  3.0 

Usually  loosely  structured 

15  9.1 

Structured 

36  22.0 

Usually  highly  structured 

76  46.3 

Highly  structured 

32  19.5 

Total 

164  100.0 

Political  Climate 

Political  climate  was  defined  as  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  athletic 

department's  internal  politics,  or  the  degree  to  which  an  employee  must  operate  within  a 
political  framework  in  order  to  accomplish  his  or  her  tasks  (Bailey,  2002;  Chappell, 
1995).  The  lowest  response  rate  (12.2%)  was  for  a  rating  of  highly  political  (Table  4-16). 
All  other  ratings  were  between  16.5%  and  28.7%. 
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Table  4-16  Comnliance  directors'  nercention 

of  nolitical  climate 

V  /  1     UV/llllVUl    Villi  114  IV 

Perception  of  political  climate 

n 

% 

Not  highly  political 

27 

16.5 

Usually  not  highly  political 

42 

25.6 

Political 

47 

28.7 

Usually  Illglliy  puiiucai 

98 
_o 

1  7  1 

1  / .  1 

Highly  political 

20 

12.2 

Total 

164 

100.0 

Professional  Development  Opportunities 

The  factor,  professional  development  opportunities,  was  defined  as  the  opportunity 

for  employees  to  pursue  and  participate  in  activities  to  enhance  job  performance  (Bailey, 

2002;  Chappell,  1995).  The  majority  (38%)  rated  this  factor  at  the  highest  level 

(Table  4-17).  In  addition,  27%  rated  professional  development  opportunities  as  a  4. 

Table  4-17.  Compliance  directors'  perception 

of  professional  development  opportunities 

Perception  of  professional  development 

opportunities 

n 

% 

Participation  not  encouraged 

5 

3.1 

Participation  usually  not  encouraged 

17 

10.4 

Participation  encouraged 

35 

21.5 

Participation  usually  highly  encouraged 

44 

27.0 

Participation  highly  encouraged 

62 

38.0 

Total 

163 

100.0 

Evaluation 


Evaluation  was  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  the  athletic  department's  procedures 
for  evaluating  employees  were  perceived  as  fair  and  supportive  (Bailey,  2002;  Chappell, 
1995).  Although,  160  responses  were  recorded,  only  127  were  ratings  of  1  through  5.  An 
additional  response  of  "no  evaluation"  was  added  in  this  category  to  assess  if  some 
organizations  did  not  utilize  evaluation  of  employees.  As  a  result  of  the  "no  evaluation" 
category,  127  responses  of  1  through  5  were  used  in  analysis  for  satisfaction.  Compliance 
directors  felt  that  evaluation  procedures  were  usually  supportive  (33.1%)  or  supportive 
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(26.3%)  a  majority  of  the  time  (Table  4-18).  However,  a  large  number  (20.6%)  noted  that 
no  evaluation  procedures  existed  in  their  organization. 

Table  4-18.  Compliance  directors'  perception  of  evaluation  


Perception  of  evaluation  n  % 


Nonsupportive  procedures 

2 

1.3 

Usually  nonsupportive  procedures 

8 

5.0 

General  evaluation  procedures 

22 

13.8 

Usually  supportive  procedures 

53 

33.1 

Supportive  procedures 

42 

26.3 

No  evaluations 

33 

20.6 

Total 

160 

100.0 

Promotion 

Promotion  was  defined  as  the  athletic  department's  commitment  to  internal 

promotion  and  advancement  from  within  the 

organization  (Bailey,  2002;  Chappell, 

1995).  Only  14%  of  the  compliance  directors  rated  promotion  at  the  highest  level  of  5 

(Table  4-19).  Most  (32.9%)  rated  this  factor  as  a  3  suggesting  that  there  is  a  feeling  that 

internal  promotions  are  not  sought  at  a  high  rate  within  athletic  departments  with  regards 

to  the  position  of  compliance  director. 

Table  4-19.  Compliance  directors'  perception  of  promotion 

Perception  of  promotion 

n 

% 

Internal  promotions  not  encouraged 

12 

7.3 

Internal  promotions  usually  not  encouraged 

31 

18.9 

Internal  promotions  sometimes  encouraged 

54 

32.9 

Internal  promotions  usually  encouraged 

44 

26.8 

Internal  promotions  encouraged 

23 

14.0 

Total 

164 

100.0 

Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 


The  factor,  regard  for  personal  concerns,  was  defined  as  the  athletic  department's 
sensitivity  to  and  regard  for  the  personal  concerns  and  well-being  of  employees  (Bailey, 
2002;  Chappell,  1995).  A  large  majority  (56.4%)  of  the  respondents  felt  that  regard  for 
personal  concerns  was  at  the  highest  level  of  5  in  their  organization  (Table  4-20). 
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Table  4-20.  Compliance  directors'  perception  of  regard  for  personal  concern  


Perception  of  regard  for  personal  concern  n  % 

Low  sensitivity  3  1.8 

Usually  low  sensitivity  5  3.1 

General  sensitivity  19  11.7 

Usually  high  sensitivity  44  27.0 

High  sensitivity  92  56.4 

Total  163  100.0 


Summary  of  Perception  of  Organizational  Climate  Factors 

The  number  of  responses  to  each  item  varied  from  160  to  164  (Table  4-21)  due  to 
omission  of  responses  that  was  permitted  in  the  letter  of  invitation.  The  addition  of  "no 
evaluation"  resulted  in  127  usable  ratings  for  the  survey  question  relating  to  evaluation 
procedures.  In  general,  perception  of  organizational  climate  factors  for  compliance 
directors  was  high.  As  reported  in  Table  4-21,  mean  scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  2.83  for 
political  climate  to  a  high  of  4.33  for  regard  for  personal  concerns.  Data  supports  the 
conclusion  that,  in  general,  compliance  directors  perceive  their  organizations  to  have  a 
high  level  of  regard  for  personal  concerns,  a  practice  of  encouraging  professional 
development,  and  open  internal  communication  channels.  The  mean  score  for  evaluation 
seems  also  to  substantiate  supportive  evaluation  procedures;  but  with  20.6%  of 
respondents  indicating  that  no  evaluation  procedures  exist,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  sound 
conclusions  about  evaluation  in  this  context. 

Table  4-21 .  Compliance  directors'  perception  of  organizational  climate:  Mean 


distributions 


Factor  N  M  SD 

Internal  communication                        164                       3.71  % 

Organizational  structure                         164                        3.7  .99 

Political  climate                                 164                       2.83  1.25 

Professional  development                      163                       3.87  1.13 

Evaluation                                        127                       3.98  .95 

Promotion                                        164                       3.22  1.14 

Personal  concern  163  4.33  93 
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Correlation  of  Perception  of  Climate  Factors 

Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlations  were  conducted  to  analyze  relationships 
between  organizational  climate  factors  (Table  4-22).  All  results  were  based  on  2-tailed 
tests  and  both  positive  and  negative  significant  correlations  were  found.  Significant 
correlations  were  annotated  by  a  single  asterisk  for  p  value  less  than  0.05  and  a  double 
asterisk  for  a  p  value  less  than  0.01 . 

Significant  correlations  were  found  between  internal  communication  and  all  of  the 
other  organizational  climate  factors  analyzed.  All  of  the  correlations  were  positive, 
except  the  relationship  with  political  climate,  which  was  negative.  Thus,  when  internal 
communication  was  perceived  as  high,  all  other  aspects  of  organizational  climate  were 
influenced. 

Organizational  structure  had  a  positive  significant  relationship  with  five  climate 
factors  (Table  4-22).  Analysis  of  this  data  showed  that  when  organizational  structure  was 
perceived  as  being  high,  professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion, 
and  regard  for  personal  concerns  were  all  also  perceived  as  high. 

Significant  negative  correlations  were  found  between  perception  of  political  climate 
and  internal  communication,  professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation,  and 
regard  for  personal  concerns.  The  strongest  relationship  was  with  evaluation.  As  such, 
environments  that  are  perceived  by  compliance  directors  as  not  highly  political  are  also 
perceived  as  positive  as  it  relates  to  perception  of  internal  communication,  perception  of 
professional  development,  perception  of  evaluation,  and  perception  of  regard  for  personal 
concerns. 

Perception  of  professional  development  opportunities  was  significantly  correlated 
with  all  of  the  organizational  factors  under  investigation.  The  perception  of  a  high  level 


of  professional  development  opportunities  affected  all  other  factors  of  organizational 
climate  in  this  study  (Table  4-22). 

Significant  positive  correlations  were  found  between  evaluation  procedures  and  all 
other  climate  factors.  The  only  significant  negative  correlation  was  with  political  climate. 
Compliance  directors  who  perceived  that  their  university  had  supportive  evaluation 
procedures  were  likely  to  also  perceive  their  climate  as  not  highly  political  and  all  other 
aspects  of  organizational  climate  as  high. 

Table  4-22.  Compliance  director's  perception  of  organizational  climate:  Correlation 


table 


IC 

OS 

PCL 

PDO 

EVAL 

PROMO 

RPC 

IC 

1.00 

-.18* 

.37** 

.42** 

47** 

.28** 

OS 

1.00 

-.07 

34** 

.36** 

29** 

.16* 

PCL 

1.00 

-.16* 

-.34** 

-.15 

-.16* 

PDO 

1.00 

.45** 

42** 

.24** 

EVAL 

1.00 

.36** 

.37** 

PROMO 

1.00 

.23** 

RPC 

1.00 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed). 

*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed). 
IC  =  Perception  of  internal  communication 
OS  =  Perception  of  organizational  structure 
PCL  =  Perception  of  political  climate 
PDO  =  Perception  of  professional  development  opportunities 
EVAL  =  Perception  of  evaluation 
PROMO  =  Perception  of  promotion 
RPC  =  Perception  of  regard  for  personal  concerns 

Perceptions  of  opportunities  for  promotion  were  also  found  to  have  a  significant 

positive  correlation  with  all  other  aspects  of  organizational  climate  except  political 

climate  (Table  4-22).  No  correlation  was  found  between  political  climate  and 

opportunities  for  promotion.  It  was  likely  that  compliance  directors  who  perceived  a  high 

level  of  opportunity  for  promotion  also  perceived  a  high  level  of  internal  communication, 

organizational  structure,  professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation,  and  regard 
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for  personal  concern.  As  shown  previously,  perception  of  regard  for  personal  concerns 
had  a  significant  relationship  to  all  other  aspects  of  organizational  climate  (Table  4-22). 

Research  Question  2 

Research  Question  2  addressed  the  same  set  of  seven  climate  factors  but  asked  how 
satisfied  compliance  directors  were  with  the  organizational  climate  at  their  institutions. 
Participants  were  asked  to  identify  how  satisfied  they  were  with  each  of  the  seven  aspects 
of  organizational  climate  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5.  A  rating  of  5  indicated  the  highest  level  of 
satisfaction  of  the  factor;  4  was  a  high  level  of  satisfaction;  3  was  a  moderate  level  of 
satisfaction;  2  was  a  low  level  of  dissatisfaction;  and  1  was  a  high  level  of  dissatisfaction. 
Satisfaction  with  Internal  Communication 

Ratings  for  satisfaction  with  internal  communication  ranged  from  highly 
dissatisfied  (6.7%)  to  highly  satisfied  (18.3%)  (Table  4-23).  Most  (59.1%)  of  the 
participants  rated  their  satisfaction  either  sometimes  satisfied  (25%)  or  usually  satisfied 
(34.1%).  The  top  rating,  highly  satisfied,  garnered  18.3%  of  the  responses. 
Table  4-23.  Compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  internal  communication  


Satisfaction  with  internal  communication  n  % 

Highly  dissatisfied  1 1  6.7 

Usually  dissatisfied  26  15.9 

Sometimes  satisfied  41  25.0 

Usually  satisfied  56  34.1 

Highly  satisfied  30  18.3 

Total  164  100.0 


Satisfaction  with  Organizational  Structure 

The  majority  of  compliance  directors  rated  their  satisfaction  with  organizational 
structure  as  sometimes  satisfied  (23.8%)  to  usually  satisfied  (37.8%)  (Table  4-24).  Only 
30  participants  responded  that  they  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  organizational  structure 
in  their  department. 
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Table  4-24.  Compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  organizational  structure  


Satisfaction  with  organizational  structure  n  % 

Highly  dissatisfied  13  7.9 

Usually  dissatisfied  23  14.0 

Sometimes  satisfied  39  23.8 

Usually  satisfied  62  37.8 

Highly  satisfied  27  16.5 

Total  164  100.0 


Satisfaction  with  Political  Climate 

Table  4-25  reports  the  results  of  compliance  director's  satisfaction  with  the  political 
climate  in  their  college  or  university.  Over  half  (59.8%)  of  the  participants  were 
sometimes  (23.2%)  or  usually  (36.6%)  satisfied  with  the  political  climate  in  their  athletic 
department  (Table  4-25). 

Table  4-25.  Compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  political  climate  


Satisfaction  with  political  climate  n  % 

Highly  dissatisfied  12  7.3 

Usually  dissatisfied  27  16.5 

Sometimes  satisfied  38  23.2 

Usually  satisfied  60  36.6 

Highly  satisfied  27  16.5 

Total  164  100.0 


Satisfaction  with  Professional  Development  Opportunities 

Compliance  directors  reported  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  regarding  professional 
development  opportunities.  A  large  percentage  (38.7%)  of  participants  responded  that 
their  satisfaction  with  professional  development  opportunities  was  at  the  highest  level 
(Table  4-26).  Only  16%  were  either  usually  dissatisfied  or  highly  dissatisfied  with  regard 
to  professional  development  opportunities. 
Satisfaction  with  Evaluation 

Only  80.1%  of  the  respondents  to  the  question  about  satisfaction  with  evaluation 
responded  with  a  rating  between  1  and  5.  An  additional  19.9%  responded  that  they  have 
no  evaluation  procedures  in  place  in  their  department.  Of  the  total  responses,  the  most 
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frequent  response  was  a  rating  of  4,  usually  satisfied  (Table  4-27).  Only  14.3%  were 
usually  dissatisfied  or  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  evaluation  procedures  employed  at 
their  college  or  university. 

Table  4-26.  Compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  professional  development 


opportunities 


Satisfaction  with  professional  development 

n 

% 

Highly  dissatisfied 

12 

7.4 

Usually  dissatisfied 

14 

8.6 

Sometimes  satisfied 

29 

17.8 

Usually  satisfied 

45 

27.6 

Highly  satisfied 

63 

38.7 

Total 

163 

100.0 

Table  4-27.  Compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  evaluation 

Satisfaction  with  evaluation 

n 

% 

Highly  dissatisfied 

6 

3.7 

Usually  dissatisfied 

17 

10.6 

Sometimes  satisfied 

20 

12.4 

Usually  satisfied 

48 

29.8 

Highly  satisfied 

38 

19.9 

No  evaluation 

32 

19.9 

Total 

161 

100.0 

Satisfaction  with  Promotion 

Of  the  162  responses,  53.1%  rated  their  satisfaction  with  promotion  either 

sometimes  (28.4%)  or  usually  satisfied  (24.7%)  (Table  4-28).  The  highest  level  of 

satisfaction,  a  response  of  5,  received  16%  of  the  responses.  Compliance  directors  most 

frequently  answered  this  question  with  a  rating  of  3  or  sometimes  satisfied. 

Table  4-28.  Compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  promotion 

Satisfaction  with  promotion 

n 

% 

Highly  dissatisfied 

23 

14.2 

Usually  dissatisfied 

27 

16.7 

Sometimes  satisfied 

46 

28.4 

Usually  satisfied 

40 

24.7 

Highly  satisfied 

26 

16.0 

Total 

162 

100.0 
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Satisfaction  with  Regard  for  Personal  Concerns 

The  majority  of  respondents  were  highly  satisfied  (58.9%)  with  regard  for  personal 
concerns  at  their  college  or  university  (Table  4-29).  When  combining  responses  of  4 
and  5,  a  total  of  85.3%  of  the  compliance  directors  rated  their  satisfaction  with  regard  for 
personal  concerns  as  usually  or  highly  satisfied.  Only  5%  rated  this  factor  usually 
dissatisfied  or  highly  dissatisfied. 

Table  4-29.  Compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal  concern  


Satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal  concern  n  % 


Highly  dissatisfied 

4 

2.5 

Usually  dissatisfied 

4 

2.5 

Sometimes  satisfied 

16 

9.8 

Usually  satisfied 

43 

26.4 

Highly  satisfied 

96 

58.9 

Total 

163 

100.0 

Overall  Satisfaction  with  Department 


The  survey  also  asked  compliance  directors  to  rate  their  overall  satisfaction  with 
their  athletic  department.  The  most  frequent  response  (46.3%)  was  that  compliance 
directors  were  usually  satisfied  with  their  department  (Table  4-30).  But,  only  9.1%  rated 
their  satisfaction  at  the  highest  level  of  5.  The  mean  score  of  overall  satisfaction  with 
their  athletic  department  was  3.41,  which  was  calculated  from  the  164  responses  received 
(Table  4-31). 

Table  4-30.  Compliance  directors'  overall  satisfaction  with  athletic  department: 


Frequency  distribution 


Overall  satisfaction  with  athletic  department 

N 

% 

Highly  dissatisfied 

9 

5.5 

Sometimes  dissatisfied 

20 

12.2 

Sometimes  satisfied 

44 

26.8 

Usually  satisfied 

76 

46.3 

Highly  satisfied 

15 

9.1 

Total 

164 

100.0 
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Table  4-3 1 .  Compliance  directors'  overall  satisfaction  with  athletic  department: 


Frequency  distribution 


Overall  satisfaction  with  athletic  department 

N 

M 

SD 

Overall  satisfaction 

164 

3.41 

1.00 

Summary  of  Perception  of  Satisfaction  with  Climate 

Factors 

The  number  of  responses  varied  from  162  to  164  due  to  omission  of  responses  that 
was  permitted  in  the  letter  of  invitation.  The  question  of  evaluation  procedures  was 
analyzed  with  129  responses  recorded  with  1  through  5  ratings  due  to  32  responses  of 
"no  evaluation,"  which  was  not  considered  a  rating.  In  general,  perception  of  satisfaction 
with  organizational  climate  factors  for  compliance  directors  was  high.  Mean  scores 
ranged  from  the  low  mean  of  3.12  for  promotion  to  a  high  mean  of  4.37  for  regard  for 
personal  concern  (Table  4-32).  The  data  supports  the  idea  that  compliance  directors 
perceive  their  satisfaction  to  be  at  a  high  level.  The  mean  score  for  evaluation  seems  to 
substantiate  satisfaction  with  evaluation  procedures,  but  with  1 9.9%  of  respondents 
indicating  that  no  evaluation  procedures  exist,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  solid  conclusions 
about  evaluation  in  this  context. 

Table  4-32.  Compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate:  Mean 
distributions 


Factor 

N 

M 

SD 

Internal  communication 

164 

3.41 

1.16 

Organizational  structure 

164 

3.41 

1.16 

Political  climate 

164 

3.38 

1.16 

Professional  development 

163 

3.82 

1.24 

Evaluation 

129 

3.74 

1.16 

Promotion 

162 

3.12 

1.27 

Personal  concern 

163 

4.37 

.94 

Correlation  of  Satisfaction  with  Climate  Factors 


Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlations  were  conducted  to  analyze  relationships 
between  compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  factors 
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(Table  4-33).  All  results  were  based  on  2-tailed  tests  and  only  positive  correlations  were 
found  when  conducting  this  analysis.  Significant  correlations  were  annotated  by  a  single 
asterisk  for  p  value  less  than  0.05  and  a  double  asterisk  for  a  p  value  less  than  0.01 . 

It  was  found  that  all  of  the  measured  organizational  climate  satisfaction  factors 
were  statistically  significant  and  positive  (Table  4-33).  The  correlations  ranged  from  a 
low  of  .22  between  satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal  concerns  and  satisfaction  with 
promotion  to  a  high  of  .59  between  satisfaction  with  internal  communication  and 
satisfaction  with  organizational  structure. 


Table  4-33.  Compliance  director's  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate:  Correlation 


table 

SIC 

S  OS 

SPCL 

S  PDO 

S  EVAL 

S  PROMO 

SRPC 

SIC 

1.00 

.59** 

43** 

.35** 

.50** 

.50** 

3Q** 

SOS 

1.00 

42** 

39** 

49** 

.48** 

.27** 

SPCL 

1.00 

27** 

.41** 

.34** 

.37** 

SPDO 

1.00 

.38** 

49** 

.35** 

SEVAL 

1.00 

.34** 

.38** 

S  PROMO 

1.00 

.22** 

S  RPC 

1.00 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed). 

*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed). 
S  IC  =  Satisfaction  with  internal  communication 
S  OS  =  Satisfaction  with  organizational  structure 
S  PCL  =  Satisfaction  with  political  climate 
S  PDO  =  Satisfaction  with  professional  development  opportunities 
S  EVAL  =  Satisfaction  with  evaluation 
S  PROMO  =  Satisfaction  with  promotion 
S  RPC  =  Satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal  concern 

Research  Question  3 

Research  Question  3  asked  how  important  each  of  the  nine  identified  job 

satisfaction  variables  were  to  compliance  directors  in  the  performance  of  their  specific 

job  responsibilities.  The  job  satisfaction  variables  under  analysis  were  the  following: 

DM  =  Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 
APC  =  Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 
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RWP  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 
RWSub  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates 
RWSup  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Supervisor 
RWC  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Coaches 

•  SAL  =  Importance  of  Salary 

•  BEN  =  Importance  of  Benefits 

PE  =  Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 

Participants  were  asked  to  identify  how  important  each  of  the  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5  in  the  performance  of  their  job  responsibilities.  A 
rating  of  5  indicated  the  highest  level  of  importance  of  the  factor;  4  was  a  high  level  of 
importance;  3  was  a  moderate  level  of  importance;  2  was  a  low  level  of  importance;  and 
1  was  the  lowest  level  of  importance. 
Participation  in  Decision  Making 

The  importance  of  participation  in  decision  making  was  rated  usually  more 
important  or  most  important  a  total  of  88.4%  of  the  time  (Table  4-34).  No  participants 
rated  this  factor  at  the  lowest  level  of  importance  and  only  4.3%  rated  it  as  a  2  or  usually 
less  important. 

Table  4-34.  Importance  of  participation  in  decision  making  for  compliance  directors 


Importance  of  participation  in  decision  making  n  % 

Least  important  0  0.0 

Usually  less  important  7  4.3 

Important  12  7.3 

Usually  more  important  76  46.3 

Most  important  69  42.1 

Total   164   100.0 


Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

The  importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  was  rated  a  4  by  over  50%  of  the 
respondents  (Table  4-35).  Of  the  164  responses  to  this  question,  only  one  participant 
rated  it  below  a  moderate  level  of  importance. 


Table  4-35.  Importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  for  compliance  directors 

Importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control 

n 

% 

Least  important 

0 

0.0 

Usually  less  important 

1 

0.6 

Important 

18 

11.0 

Usually  more  important 

84 

51.2 

Most  important 

61 

37.2 

Total 

164 

100.0 

Relationships  with  Peers 

When  compliance  directors  were  asked  about  the  importance  of  their  relationships 


with  their  peers,  85.9%  rated  it  at  the  top  two  levels  of  importance  (Table  4-36).  As  with 
the  previous  two  factors,  no  participants  rated  importance  of  relationships  with  peers  as 
the  lowest  rating. 

Table  4-36.  Importance  of  relationships  with  peers  for  compliance  directors 


Importance  of  relationships  with  peers  n  % 


Least  important 

0 

0.0 

Usually  less  important 

1 

0.6 

Important 

22 

13.4 

Usually  more  important 

75 

45.7 

Most  important 

66 

40.2 

Total 

164 

100.0 

Relationships  with  Subordinates 


Ratings  for  the  job  satisfaction  variable  of  importance  of  relationships  with 
subordinates  ranged  from  usually  less  important  to  most  important  (Table  4-37).  Of  the 
164  responses,  82.4%  of  the  compliance  directors  felt  that  this  factor  was  usually  more 
important  or  most  important  in  relationship  to  their  specific  job  duties. 
Table  4-37.  Importance  of  relationships  with  subordinates  for  compliance  directors 


Importance  of  relationships  with  subordinates  n  % 


Least  important 

0 

0.0 

Usually  less  important 

4 

2.4 

Important 

25 

15.2 

Usually  more  important 

67 

40.9 

Most  important 

68 

41.5 

Total 

164 

100.0 
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Relationships  with  Supervisor 

A  large  majority  (95.1%)  of  compliance  directors  responded  that  their  relationships 
with  their  supervisor  was  usually  more  important  or  most  important  in  relationship  to 
their  specific  job  responsibilities  (Table  4-38). 

Table  4-38.  Importance  of  relationships  with  supervisor  for  compliance  directors  


Importance  of  relationships  with  supervisor  n  % 

Least  important  0  0.0 

Usually  less  important  2  1 .2 

Important  6  3.7 

Usually  more  important  50  30.5 

Most  important  106  64.6 

Total  164  100.0 


Relationships  with  Coaches 

The  importance  of  relationships  with  coaches  for  compliance  directors  is  reported 
in  Table  4-39.  The  results  show  that  65.9%  of  the  participants  felt  their  relationships  with 
coaches  were  the  highest  level  of  importance.  An  additional  29.9%  rated  this  category  in 
the  second  highest  level  of  importance.  In  all,  157  of  the  164  respondents  rated  the 
importance  of  relationships  with  coaches  as  either  a  4  or  5.  Although  relationships  with 
various  individuals  were  all  important  to  compliance  directors,  the  data  shows  that  the 
relationship  with  coaches  was  the  most  important  relationship  factor  analyzed  in  this 
study. 


Table  4-39.  Importance  of  relationships  with  coaches  for  compliance 

directors 

Importance  of  relationships  with  coaches 

n 

% 

Least  important 

0 

0 

Usually  less  important 

0 

0 

Important 

7 

4.3 

Usually  more  important 

49 

29.9 

Most  important 

108 

65.9 

Total 

164 

100 

Salary 

As  compared  to  other  job  satisfaction  variables,  importance  of  salary  was  not  rated 
as  high  (Table  4-40).  A  large  number  of  compliance  directors  rated  this  factor  as  usually 
more  important  (46%).  Of  the  163  total  responses,  30.5%  rated  this  variable  as  the 
highest  level  of  importance. 


Table  4-40.  Importance  of  salary  for  compliance  directors  

Importance  of  salary  n  % 

Least  important  0  0.0 

Usually  less  important  5  3.1 

Important  33  20.2 

Usually  more  important  75  46.0 

Most  important  50  30.5 

Total  163  100.0 


Benefits 

Importance  of  benefits  was  rated  slightly  higher  than  salary  with  125  participants 
rating  it  as  a  4  or  5  (Table  4-41).  As  with  all  other  satisfaction  variables  under 
investigation,  none  of  the  participants  rated  benefits  as  a  1  or  the  lowest  level  of 
importance. 


Table  4-41 .  Importance  of  benefits  for  compliance  directors  

Importance  of  benefits  n  % 

Least  important  0  0.0 

Usually  less  important  3  1 .8 

Important  35  21.5 

Usually  more  important  78  47.9 

Most  important  47  28.8 

Total   163  100.0 


Professional  Effectiveness 

Importance  of  professional  effectiveness  was  rated  as  the  highest  level  of 
importance  by  a  majority  of  compliance  directors  (Table  4-42).  None  of  the  participants 
responded  with  a  1  or  2,  and  only  eight  rated  this  variable  a  3.  In  all,  (95.1%)  responded 
that  professional  effectiveness  was  one  of  the  top  two  levels  of  importance  in  relationship 
to  their  job  responsibilities. 
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Table  4-42.  Importance  of  professional  effectiveness  for  compliance  directors 
Importance  of  professional  effectiveness  n  

Least  important 
Usually  less  important 
Important 

Usually  more  important 
Most  important 
Total  

Summary  of  Perception  of  Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Factors 

The  mean  distributions  were  examined  for  all  nine  job  satisfaction  variables 

investigated  (Table  4-43).  The  number  or  responses  varied  from  163  to  164  respondents 

due  to  omission  of  responses  that  was  permitted  in  the  letter  of  invitation.  All  of  the  mean 

scores  were  above  4,  with  the  highest  mean  score  of  4.62  for  importance  of  relationships 

with  coaches.  None  of  the  compliance  directors  rated  any  of  the  factors  the  lowest  level 

of  importance  to  their  job  responsibilities  (Tables  4-34  through  4-42).  Importance  of 

salary  and  importance  of  benefits  received  the  lowest  mean  scores  of  4.04,  but  over  76% 

of  the  respondents  rated  these  two  factors  as  a  4  or  5  (Tables  4-40  and  4-41).  The  analysis 

of  this  data  indicates  that  compliance  directors  place  a  great  deal  of  importance  on  all  job 

satisfaction  variables  in  relationship  to  their  job  responsibilities. 

Table  4-43.  Importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables  to  compliance  directors:  Mean 


distributions 


Factor 

N 

M 

SD 

Importance  of  participation  in  decision  making 

164 

4.26 

.774 

Importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control 

164 

4.25 

.668 

Importance  of  relationships  with  peers 

164 

4.26 

.706 

Importance  of  relationships  with  subordinates 

164 

4.21 

.789 

Importance  of  relationships  with  supervisor 

164 

4.59 

.626 

Importance  of  relationships  with  coaches 

164 

4.62 

.569 

Importance  of  salary 

163 

4.04 

.796 

Importance  of  benefits 

163 

4.04 

.761 

Importance  of  professional  effectiveness 

164 

4.51 

.591 

0 

t) 

8 
65 
91 
164 


0.0 
0.0 
4.9 
39.6 
55.5 
100.0 
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Correlations  Between  the  Nine  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 

Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  completed  to  examine  the  relationships 
between  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  (Table  4-44).  All  results  were  based  on 
2-tailed  tests  and  were  annotated  by  a  single  asterisk  for  p  value  less  than  0.05  and  a 
double  asterisk  for  a  p  value  less  than  0.01 .  Although  correlations  could  have  been 
positive  and  significant  or  negative  and  significant,  all  significant  results  were  positive  in 
this  instance. 

There  was  a  positive  significant  relationship  between  importance  of  decision 
making  and  six  other  variables,  with  the  strongest  relationship  being  with  autonomy, 
power,  and  control  and  professional  effectiveness.  These  results  show  that  when 
compliance  directors  felt  that  participation  in  decision  making  was  important  they  also 
felt  that  most  of  the  other  job  satisfaction  variables  were  important. 

The  factor  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  had  significant  positive  relationships 
with  the  factors  relationships  with  subordinates,  relationships  with  supervisor, 
relationships  with  coaches,  salary,  benefits,  and  professional  effectiveness  (Table  4-44). 
The  results  in  Table  4-44  imply  that  the  higher  the  importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and 
control  is  for  compliance  directors,  the  greater  the  magnitude  of  importance  is  for  six 
other  satisfaction  variables  under  investigation. 

Table  4-44  reports  the  positive  significant  correlations  that  were  found  between 
relationships  with  peers  and  four  other  satisfaction  variables.  It  could  be  understood  from 
this  data  analysis  that  when  compliance  directors  feel  that  relationships  with  peers  are 
important,  they  also  feel  that  their  relationships  with  subordinates,  their  supervisor,  and 
coaches,  as  well  as  benefits  are  also  important. 
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Relationships  with  subordinates  correlates  positively  with  all  other  variables  except 
decision  making  and  professional  effectiveness.  As  demonstrated  by  the  data  in 
Table  4-44,  when  compliance  directors  felt  that  their  relationship  with  their  supervisor 
was  important,  they  likely  felt  that  their  relationship  with  coaches,  salary,  benefits,  and 
professional  effectiveness  were  also  important. 


Table  4-44.  Importance  of  job  satisfaction  variables  to  compliance  directors:  Correlation 
table 


DM 

APC 

RWP 

RWSub 

RWSup 

RWC 

SAL 

BEN 

PE 

DM 

1.00 

.31** 

.07 

.07 

28** 

9** 

27** 

.18* 

.31** 

APC 

1.00 

-.02 

.18* 

29** 

29** 

.33** 

22** 

.18* 

RWP 

1.00 

.61** 

.27** 

.37** 

.04 

22** 

.07 

RWSub 

1.00 

.33** 

.35** 

.16* 

.37** 

.08 

RWSup 

1.00 

.46** 

32** 

.2* 

.41* 

RWC 

1.00 

.21** 

.18* 

29** 

SAL 

1.00 

.67** 

.22** 

BEN 

1.00 

23** 

PE 

1.00 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2 -tailed). 

*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed). 
DM  =  Importance  of  participation  in  decision  making 
APC  =  Importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control 
RWP  =  Importance  of  relationships  with  peers 
RWSub  =  Importance  of  relationships  with  subordinates 
RWSup  =  Importance  of  relationships  with  supervisor 
RWC  =  Importance  of  relationships  with  coaches 
SAL  =  Importance  of  salary 
BEN  =  Importance  of  benefits 
PE  =  Importance  of  professional  effectiveness 

The  importance  of  compliance  directors'  relationships  with  coaches  was  significant 
and  positive  with  salary,  benefits,  and  professional  effectiveness  (Table  4-44). 
Previously,  it  has  been  noted  that  a  significant  relationships  exists  between  this  variable 
and  all  of  the  other  job  satisfaction  variables. 

Through  data  analysis,  it  was  found  that  salary  has  a  significant  and  positive 
relationship  with  eight  of  the  nine  investigated  variables  for  job  satisfaction  (Table  4-44). 
Salary  is  not  correlated  with  the  importance  of  relationships  with  peers.  The  relationship 
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between  importance  of  salary  and  importance  of  benefits  was  the  greatest  significance 
between  two  variables  found  in  this  investigation.  Importance  of  salary  was  also  found  to 
correlate  significantly  with  professional  effectiveness  (.23). 

There  was  a  positive  significant  correlation  between  importance  of  benefits  and 
professional  effectiveness  (Table  4-44).  Benefits  also  had  a  significant  relationship  with 
all  of  the  other  job  satisfaction  variables  previously  analyzed.  This  data  indicates  that  if 
compliance  directors  believed  that  benefits  were  important,  they  also  felt  that  all  of  the 
other  job  satisfaction  variables  were  important. 
Overall  Satisfaction  with  Position 

A  total  of  164  compliance  directors  answered  the  question  regarding  overall 
satisfaction  with  their  position.  Of  the  1 64  responses,  1 5  rated  their  overall  satisfaction  at 
the  highest  level  of  5  (Table  4-45).  A  large  number  (54.9%)  responded  that  they  felt  a 
high  level  of  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position.  Only  7.3%  rated  their  overall 
satisfaction  a  1  or  2.  The  mean  score  for  compliance  directors  overall  satisfaction  with 
their  position  was  3.63  (Table  4-46). 

Table  4-45.  Compliance  directors'  overall  satisfaction  with  position:  Frequency 


 distribution  

Overall  satisfaction  with  position                                     n  % 

Least  satisfied                                                           4  2.4 

Usually  less  satisfied                                                   8  4.9 

Satisfied                                                                47  28.7 

Usually  more  satisfied                                                90  54.9 

Most  satisfied                                                          15  91 

Total  164  100.0 


Compliance  directors  mean  score  for  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position 
(Table  4-45)  was  slightly  higher  than  their  reported  overall  satisfaction  with  their  athletic 
department  (Table  4-33). 
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Factor 

N 

M 

SD 

Overall  satisfaction  with  position 

164 

3.63 

.814 

Research  Question  4 

Research  Question  4  asked  if  a  significant  relationship  exists  between  job 
satisfaction  and  organizational  climate.  The  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  included 
(a)  participation  in  decision  making,  (b)  autonomy,  power,  and  control,  (c)  relationships 
with  peers,  (d)  relationships  with  subordinates,  (e)  relationships  with  supervisor,  (f) 
relationships  with  coaches,  (g)  salary,  (h)  benefits,  and  (i)  professional  effectiveness.  The 
seven  climate  factors  included  (a)  internal  communication,  (b)  organizational  structure, 
(c)  political  climate,  (d)  professional  development  opportunities,  (e)  evaluation,  (f) 
promotion,  and  (g)  regard  for  personal  concern. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  completed  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  each  satisfaction  variable  and  each  climate  factor  (Table  4-47).  All  results  were 
based  on  2-tailed  tests  and  were  annotated  by  a  single  asterisk  for  p  values  less  than  0.05 
and  a  double  asterisk  for  a  p  values  less  than  0.01 .  Correlations  were  found  that  were 
both  positive  and  negative.  Significant  correlations  were  followed  by  stepwise  multiple 

A 

regression  procedures  (Y  =  a  +  bX).  The  stepwise  multiple  regression  test  was  used  to 
determine  which  of  the  measurers  of  organizational  climate  were  most  significant  in 
terms  of  the  ability  to  predict  perceived  levels  of  importance  of  the  job  satisfaction 
variables. 
Decision  Making 

No  significant  correlations  were  found  between  the  job  satisfaction  factor  of 
decision  making  and  any  of  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  (Table  4-47). 
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Table  4-47.  Relationship  between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  variables  and  measures  of 
organizational  climate  with  overall  satisfaction  with  position:  Correlation 


table 

IC 

OS 

PCL 

PDO 

EVAL 

PROMO 

RPC 

DM 

.06 

.10 

-.03 

.00 

.08 

.09 

-.01 

APC 

.10 

.09 

-.16** 

.04 

.09 

.15 

.21** 

RWP 

.20** 

.30** 

-.01 

.28** 

.35** 

-.02 

.14 

RWSub 

.12 

.21 

-.03 

.18* 

.26** 

.05 

.21** 

RWSup 

.24** 

.23** 

-.07 

24** 

.19* 

.32** 

.11 

RWC 

.25** 

.24** 

-.08 

.11 

27** 

.11 

.10 

SAL 

-.12 

-.11 

.01 

-.10 

.00 

-.08 

.01 

BEN 

-.01 

.02 

.05 

.02 

-.02 

-.18* 

.10 

PE 

.18* 

22** 

-.11 

.14 

.22* 

.14 

.13 

OSWP 

.34** 

.26** 

-.20** 

.42** 

49** 

.38** 

.30** 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed). 

*  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed). 
IC  =  Perception  of  internal  communication 
OS  =  Perception  of  organizational  structure 
PCL  =  Perception  of  political  climate 
PDO  =  Perception  of  professional  development  opportunities 
EVAL  =  Perception  of  evaluation 
PROMO  =  Perception  of  promotion 
RPC  =  Perception  of  regard  for  personal  concerns 
DM  =  Importance  of  participation  in  decision  making 
APC  =  Importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control 
RWP  =  Importance  of  relationships  with  peers 
RWSub  =  Importance  of  relationships  with  subordinates 
RWSup  =  Importance  of  relationships  with  supervisor 
RWC  =  Importance  of  relationships  with  coaches 
SAL  =  Importance  of  salary 
BEN  =  Importance  of  benefits 
PE  =  Importance  of  professional  effectiveness 
OSWP  =  Overall  satisfaction  with  position 

Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 

Importance  of  autonomy,  power,  and  control  had  significant  relationships  with 

political  climate  (-.16)  and  regard  for  personal  concern  (.21)  (Table  4-47).  The  negative 

significant  correlation  with  political  climate  could  have  indicated  that  if  compliance 

directors  feel  that  autonomy,  power,  and  control  is  highly  important,  they  also  perceive 

their  environment  as  not  highly  political.  However,  in  a  follow-up  stepwise  multiple 
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regression  analysis,  regard  for  personal  concerns  was  the  only  variable  entered  into  the 
model  and  explained  4.5%  of  compliance  directors'  job  satisfaction  with  autonomy, 
power,  and  control. 
Relationships  With  Peers 

Four  of  the  seven  organizational  climate  factors  were  discovered  to  have  significant 
correlations  with  the  factor  relationship  with  peers  (Table  4-47):  internal  communication, 
organizational  structure,  professional  development  opportunities,  and  evaluation.  In  a 
stepwise  multiple  regression,  evaluation  and  professional  development  opportunities 
were  both  entered  into  the  model.  These  two  organizational  climate  variables  combined 
to  predict  15.4%  of  the  level  of  importance  compliance  directors  perceived  with  the  job 
satisfaction  variable  of  relationships  with  peers. 
Relationships  With  Subordinates 

As  reported  in  Table  4-47,  there  were  significant  relationships  found  between  the 
independent  variable  relationships  with  subordinates  and  the  dependent  variables 
professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation,  and  regard  for  personal  concern. 
Only  evaluation  was  found  to  be  statistically  significant  in  a  stepwise  multiple  regression 
analysis.  The  model  demonstrated  that  6.9%  of  the  satisfaction  level  associated  with 
relationships  with  subordinates  may  be  predicted  by  evaluation  procedures. 
Relationships  with  Supervisor 

In  the  pearson  product  moment  correlation  analysis,  significant  relationships  were 
found  between  relationships  with  supervisor  and  internal  communication,  organizational 
structure,  professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation,  and  promotion 
(Table  4-47).  Of  these  five  organizational  climate  variables,  only  two  entered  into  the 
model  during  stepwise  multiple  regression.  Promotion  and  professional  development 
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opportunities  were  both  found  to  significantly  contribute  to  compliance  directors' 
satisfaction  with  relationships  with  supervisor,  accounting  for  1 1.7%  of  the  variance. 
These  results  suggest  that  when  compliance  directors  perceive  their  opportunities  for 
promotion  and  professional  development  to  be  at  a  high  level,  they  also  feel  that  their 
relationship  with  their  supervisor  is  highly  important. 
Relationships  With  Coaches 

Three  significant  correlations  were  found  between  relationships  with  coaches  and 
organizational  climate  variables  (Table  4-47).  Internal  communication,  organizational 
structure,  and  evaluation  all  were  shown  to  have  positive  significant  correlations  with 
relationships  with  coaches.  In  a  follow-up  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis, 
evaluation  was  the  only  variable  that  entered  into  the  model.  The  full  model  showed  that 
the  climate  variable  evaluation  may  predict  7.1%  of  the  importance  of  satisfaction  that 
was  found  in  the  relationship  with  coaches  variable. 
Salary 

Importance  of  salary  did  not  correlate  significantly  with  any  of  the  seven 
organizational  climate  factors  analyzed  (Table  4-47). 
Benefits 

There  was  a  significant  negative  correlation  between  importance  of  benefits  and 
promotion  (-.18)  (Table  4-47).  None  of  the  other  organizational  factors  were  shown  to 
have  a  significant  correlation  with  importance  of  benefits.  Since  only  one  variable  was 
found  to  have  a  significant  correlation,  a  follow-up  procedure  was  not  conducted. 
Professional  Effectiveness 

There  were  significant  relationships  between  three  of  the  seven  organizational 
climate  factors  and  the  job  satisfaction  variable  of  importance  of  professional 
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effectiveness  (Table  4-47).  Professional  effectiveness  had  a  positive  significant 
relationship  with  internal  communication,  organizational  structure,  and  evaluation 
(Table  4-47).  A  follow-up  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  indicated  evaluation 
was  the  only  variable  entered  into  the  model,  and  had  the  ability  to  predict  4.6%  of  the 
importance  of  professional  effectiveness. 
Overall  Satisfaction  With  Position 

Compliance  directors'  overall  satisfaction  with  their  position  was  shown  to  have 
significant  correlations  with  all  seven  organizational  climate  factors  utilized  in  this  study 
(Table  4-47).  There  was  a  significant  negative  correlation  between  overall  satisfaction 
with  position  and  political  climate.  This  negative  correlation  could  suggest  that 
compliance  directors  tended  to  rate  their  overall  satisfaction  higher  if  they  also  rated  their 
climate  as  not  highly  political.  Positive  significant  correlations  were  observed  between 
overall  satisfaction  with  position  and  internal  communication,  organizational  structure, 
professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal 
concerns.  All  seven  of  the  organizational  climate  variables  were  examined  in  a  stepwise 
multiple  regression  analysis.  The  results  showed  that  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard 
for  personal  concerns  entered  into  the  model,  combining  for  a  total  prediction  of  32.9% 
of  overall  satisfaction  with  position.  Evaluation,  by  itself,  predicted  23.8%.  These  results 
demonstrate  that  the  top  three  organizational  climate  factors  that  influence  overall 
satisfaction  with  position  for  compliance  directors  are  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard 
for  personal  concerns. 

Research  Question  5 

Research  Question  5  addressed  whether  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  varied  as 
a  function  of  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background,  professional  title,  length  of  time 


at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time  in  the  profession,  gender  of  the 

director,  and  NCAA  classification.  The  job  satisfaction  variables  were  coded  as  follows: 

DM  =  Importance  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 
APC  =  Importance  of  Autonomy,  Power,  and  Control 
RWP  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Peers 
RWSub  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Subordinates 
RWSup  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Supervisor 
RWC  =  Importance  of  Relationships  With  Coaches 
SAL  =  Importance  of  Salary 
BEN  =  Importance  of  Benefits 
PE  =  Importance  of  Professional  Effectiveness 

To  examine  this  question,  discriminate  analysis  using  demographic  variables  as 
dependent  measures  and  job  satisfaction  factors  as  independent  variables  were 
conducted.  The  results  of  these  analyses  allowed  for  the  identification  of  satisfaction 
variables  that  differentiated  between  categories  of  each  demographic  characteristic.  For 
those  demographic  variables  that  had  two  or  less  groups,  independent  t-tests  were 
conducted  as  a  follow-up  analysis  to  determine  significant  differences.  The  variables 
with  more  than  two  groups  utilized  one-way  ANOVA's  to  determine  if  significant 
differences  existed.  Significant  ANOVA's  were  further  analyzed  using  Tukey  post-hoc 
tests.  Significant  relationships  were  defined  as  ap  value  less  than  0.05,  or  less  than  0.01 . 
The  significance  level  was  annotated  by  a  single  asterisk  for  p  values  less  than  0.05  and  a 
double  asterisk  for  p  values  less  than  0.01 . 
Gender 

When  a  discriminate  analysis  was  conducted,  one  satisfaction  characteristic  was 
found  to  differentiate  males  from  females,  salary.  A  follow-up  t-test  [t(160)=2.95,  p<.01] 
confirmed  females  indicated  salary  was  significantly  more  important  for  job  satisfaction 
than  males  (Table  4-48). 
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Table  4-48.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  gender  and  job 

 satisfaction  variables  

Female  Male 

Mean  SD  Mean  SD 


DM  4.30  4.23  .82  .71 

APC  4.27              .64  4.26  .66 

RWP  4.23               .71  4.27  .71 

RWSub  4.16               .77  4.26  .81 

RWSup  4.66               .61  4.55  .62 

RWC  4.69               .61  4.57  .61 

SAL  4.26               .68**  3.90  .82** 

BEN  4.13               .71  3.97  .80 

PE  4,56  .61  4A6  .58 

*  p<.05 

**  p<.01 


Ethnicity 

The  discriminate  analysis  identified  benefits  and  relationship  with  supervisor  as  the 
factors  separating  white  from  black  respondents.  The  ethnic  categories  of  white  and  black 
were  the  only  groups  included  in  this  analysis  due  to  the  low  numbers  of  respondents 
from  other  ethnic  groups.  Comparisons  using  independent  t-tests  indicated  benefits 
[t(155)=3.18,  p<.01]  were  significantly  more  important  to  black  as  compared  to  white 
compliance  directors  (Table  4-49).  The  second  variable  entered  into  the  model, 
relationships  with  supervisors,  was  significantly  more  important  to  white  respondents 
than  black  respondents  [t(l 56)=1 .97,  p<.05]  (Table  4-49). 
Educational  background 

The  job  satisfaction  variable  of  benefits  was  the  only  satisfaction  factor  found  to 
differentiate  groups  when  analyzing  educational  attainment  (Table  4-50).  The  results  of  a 
one-way  ANOVA  comparing  groups  on  this  variable  indicated  a  significant  difference 
existed  between  groups  [F(2,053)=4.49,p<.01].  Tukey  post-hoc  comparisons  indicated 
benefits  was  a  significantly  more  important  job  satisfaction  factor  for  those  with  masters 
or  doctorate  degrees  as  compared  to  those  with  bachelors  degrees. 
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Table  4-49.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  ethnicity  and  job 

 satisfaction  variables  

White  Black 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

DM 

4.26 

.76 

4.33 

.77 

APC 

4.24 

.66 

4.44 

.62 

RWP 

4.27 

.71 

4.28 

.67 

RWSub 

4.21 

.82 

4.33 

.59 

RWSup 

4.64 

.58* 

4.33 

.84* 

RWC 

4.66 

.56 

AAA 

.51 

SAL 

3.99 

.78 

4.50 

.62 

BEN 

3.96 

.76** 

4.56 

.62** 

PE 

4.51 

.58 

4.50 

.71 

*  p<.05 

**  p<.01 

Table  4-50.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  educational 

background  and  job  satisfaction  variables 

Bachelors 

Masters 

Doctorate 

Law 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

DM 

4.18 

1.01 

4.27 

.74 

4.36 

.67 

4.29 

.92 

APC 

4.12 

.49 

4.20 

.72 

4.36 

.50 

4.53 

.51 

RWP 

4.18 

.64 

4.23 

.72 

4.55 

.52 

4.18 

.81 

RWSub 

3.82 

.88 

4.23 

.77 

4.36 

.81 

4.24 

.83 

RWSup 

4.47 

.80 

4.59 

.62 

4.73 

.47 

4.59 

.51 

RWC 

4.59 

.62 

4.61 

.57 

4.64 

.50 

4.59 

.62 

SAL 

3.53 

.80 

4.10 

.77 

4.18 

.87 

4.00 

.79 

BEN 

3.41 

.62** 

4.11 

.76** 

4.18 

.75** 

4.00 

7j  ** 

PE 

4.19 

.77 

4.56 

.57 

4.27 

.65 

4.53 

.51 

*  p<.05 
**  p<.01 

Professional  Title 

Participation  in  decision  making  was  the  only  job  satisfaction  variable  found  to 
differentiate  groups  when  analyzing  professional  title  (Table  4-51).  The  results  of  a  one- 
way ANOVA  indicated  a  significant  difference  existed  between  groups 
[F(4,605)=4.63,p<.01].  Tukey  post-hoc  comparisons  showed  that  participation  in 
decision  making  was  a  significantly  more  important  job  satisfaction  factor  for  those  with 
the  title  of  assistant  athletic  director  or  associate  athletic  director  as  compared  to  those 


with  the  title  of  coordinator.  A  conclusion  could  be  drawn  that  those  with  more  senior 
professional  titles  have  an  expectation  of  a  greater  degree  of  participation  in  decision 
making  within  the  organization. 


Table  4-5 1 .  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  professional  title 
 and  job  satisfaction  variables  

Coordinator  Director  Asst.  AD  Assoc.  AD 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

DM 

3.79 

93** 

4.19 

79** 

4.35 

.66** 

4.46 

.68** 

APC 

4.17 

.56 

4.33 

.72 

4.22 

.62 

4.27 

.71 

RWP 

4.21 

.59 

4.36 

.64 

4.31 

.74 

4.19 

.76 

RWSub 

4.08 

.72 

4.22 

.80 

4.35 

.72 

4.19 

.84 

RWSup 

4.42 

.72 

4.64 

.54 

4.67 

.55 

4.54 

.68 

RWC 

4.58 

.50 

4.72 

.51 

4.69 

.55 

4.46 

.65 

SAL 

3.74 

.75 

4.08 

.73 

4.16 

.85 

4.02 

.79 

BEN 

3.96 

.77 

4.03 

.70 

4.18 

.73 

3.92 

.82 

PE 

4.33 

.64 

4.56 

.56 

4.63 

.49 

4.44 

.68 

*  p<.05 
**  p<.01 

Length  of  Time  at  Current  Title 


For  the  demographic  variable  of  length  of  time  at  current  title,  no  job  satisfaction 
variables  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant  after  the  completion  of  a  discriminate 
analysis  (Table  4-52). 

Table  4-52.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  length  of  time  at 
 current  title  and  job  satisfaction  variables  


<lyr  l-5yr  6-lOyr  ll-15yr  >15yr 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

DM 

4.48 

.77 

4.22 

.72 

4.11 

.97 

4.45 

.69 

4.43 

.79 

APC 

4.32 

.63 

4.30 

.67 

4.07 

.78 

4.27 

.65 

4.00 

.00 

RWP 

4.24 

.83 

4.23 

.68 

4.48 

.64 

4.00 

.77 

4.29 

.76 

RWSub 

4.16 

.85 

4.23 

.78 

4.33 

.78 

4.00 

.77 

4.14 

.90 

RWSup 

4.68 

.69 

4.60 

.55 

4.48 

.80 

4.27 

.65 

5.00 

.00 

RWC 

4.72 

.46 

4.66 

.56 

4.63 

.56 

4.09 

.70 

4.57 

.53 

SAL 

4.04 

.62 

4.09 

.78 

3.81 

.96 

4.00 

.89 

4.43 

.79 

BEN 

4.60 

.65 

4.55 

.56 

4.44 

.64 

4.36 

.67 

4.14 

.38 

PE 

4.60 

.65 

4.55 

.56 

4.44 

.64 

4.36 

.67 

4.14 

.38 

*  p<.05 
**  p<.01 
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Reporting  Lines 

Similarly  to  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  current  title,  participation  in  decision 
making  was  the  only  job  satisfaction  variable  found  to  differentiate  groups  when 
analyzing  reporting  lines  (Table  4-53).  A  one-way  ANOVA  showed  that  a  significant 
difference  existed  between  groups  of  compliance  directors  according  to  their  reporting 
line  [F(2,506)=6.96,p<.01].  Tukey  post-hoc  comparisons  showed  that  participation  in 
decision  making  was  a  significantly  more  important  job  satisfaction  factor  for  those  who 
reported  to  the  director  of  athletics  or  university  vice  president  as  opposed  to  those  who 
reported  to  an  associate  athletic  director. 


Table  4-53.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  reporting  lines  and 

 job  satisfaction  variables  

Assoc.  AD  AD  VP  Pres  Dual 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

DM 

3.65 

94** 

4.46 

.58** 

4.83 

41  ** 

4.10 

.88** 

4.29 

.80** 

APC 

4.15 

.67 

4.19 

.68 

4.50 

.55 

4.40 

.52 

4.37 

.71 

RWP 

4.08 

.69 

4.29 

.64 

4.17 

.75 

4.30 

.67 

4.24 

.85 

RWSub 

3.96 

.82 

4.17 

.80 

4.17 

1.17 

4.20 

.79 

4.42 

.68 

RWSup 

4.46 

.58 

4.64 

.61 

4.83 

.41 

4.60 

.52 

4.55 

.72 

RWC 

4.54 

.65 

4.58 

.60 

4.83 

.41 

4.70 

.48 

4.66 

.53 

SAL 

4.08 

.84 

4.10 

.75 

4.00 

.63 

3.90 

.88 

3.92 

.88 

BEN 

4.04 

.77 

4.10 

.72 

3.83 

.75 

4.10 

.88 

3.95 

.84 

PE 

4.42 

.64 

4.47 

.58 

4.83 

.41 

4.30 

.67 

4.68 

.53 

*  p<.05 
**  p<.01 


Length  of  Time  as  an  Athletic  Administrator 

For  the  demographic  variable  of  length  of  time  as  an  athletic  administrator,  no  job 
satisfaction  variables  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant  after  the  completion  of  a 
discriminate  analysis  (Table  4-54). 
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Table  4-54.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  length  of  time  as 
an  athletic  administrator  and  job  satisfaction  variables  


<lyr 

l-5yr 

6-10yr 

ll-15yr 

>15yr 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean  SD 

DM 

3.80 

.84 

4.28 

.74 

4.24 

.79 

4.29 

.77 

4.43  .68 

APC 

4.00 

.71 

4.11 

.72 

4.40 

.60 

4.41 

.71 

4.17  .65 

RWP 

4.60 

.55 

4.21 

.63 

4.27 

.80 

4.41 

.71 

4.23  .68 

RWSub 

4.60 

.55 

4.21 

.63 

4.27 

.80 

4.41 

.71 

4.34  .68 

RWSup 
RWC 

4.60 
4.80 

.55 
.45 

4.47 
4.66 

.67 
.52 

4.69 
4.69 

.63 
.54 

4.59 
4.59 

.62 
.62 

4.57  .57 
4.40  .62 

SAL 

4.00 

.82 

3.85 

.74 

4.22 

.85 

3.76 

.83 

4.17  .65 

BEN 

4.50 

.58 

3.87 

.73 

4.18 

.77 

3.71 

.92 

4.13  .57 

PE 

4.80 

.45 

4.51 

.61 

4.53 

.60 

4.41 

.71 

4.47  .51 

*  p<.05 
**  p<.01 

Gender  of  the  Athletic  Director 


One  job  satisfaction  factor  was  found  to  differentiate  compliance  directors  who  had 
male  versus  female  athletic  directors,  relationships  with  peers.  A  follow-up  t-test 
[t(160)=2.22,  p<.05]  confirmed  compliance  directors  with  male  athletic  directors  felt  that 
relationships  with  peers  was  significantly  more  important  than  compliance  directors  with 
female  athletic  directors  (Table  4-55).  However,  of  the  164  compliance  directors  who 
responded  to  the  question  of  the  gender  of  their  athletic  director,  only  1 5  had  female 
athletic  directors.  This  low  number  of  female  athletic  directors  may  make  it  difficult  to 
draw  conclusions  regarding  this  demographic  characteristic. 


Table  4-55.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  gender  of  the 
 athletic  director  and  job  satisfaction  variables  


Female  A.D. 

Male  A.D. 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

DM 

4.13 

.99 

4.27 

.63 

APC 

4.27 

.80 

4.27 

.63 

RWP 

3.87 

.64* 

4.29 

.70* 

RWSub 

3.93 

.80 

4.24 

.79 

RWSup 

4.33 

.49 

4.24 

.79 

RWC 

4.40 

.74 

4.64 

.55 

SAL 

4.07 

.70 

4.05 

.79 

BEN 

4.00 

.65 

4.04 

.78 

PE 

4.47 

.64 

4.50 

.59 

*  p<.05 

**  p<.01 
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NCAA  Classification 

A  discriminate  analysis  was  conducted  for  the  demographic  variable  of  NCAA 
classification.  This  statistical  test  did  not  result  in  identification  of  any  variables  that 
were  statistically  significant  with  the  NCAA  classification  of  the  institution  (Table  4-56). 
Table  4-56.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  relationships  between  ncaa  classification 


and  job  satisfaction  variables 


I-A 

I-AA 

I-AAA 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

DM 

4.22 

.84 

4.29 

.68 

4.30 

.84 

APC 

4.25 

.71 

4.24 

.71 

4.27 

.52 

RWP 

4.19 

.74 

4.17 

.70 

4.50 

.57 

RWSub 

4.21 

.75 

4.03 

.86 

4.50 

.68 

RWSup 

4.56 

.58 

4.55 

.63 

4.67 

.76 

RWC 

4.68 

.55 

4.50 

.57 

4.63 

.61 

SAL 

3.93 

.78 

4.14 

.72 

4.10 

.96 

BEN 

3.89 

.78 

4.07 

.70 

4.30 

.75 

PE 

4.51 

.58 

4.50 

.63 

4.47 

.57 

*  p<.05 

**  p<.01 

Summary 


At  the  outset  of  this  study,  a  survey's  addressing  relationships  between  measures  of 
job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  were  mailed  to  all  346  NCAA  Division  I 
institutions  listed  in  the  2002-2003  National  Directory  of  College  Athletics.  The  letter  of 
invitation  was  addressed  specifically  to  the  director  of  compliance  in  the  athletic 
department.  Of  the  346  surveys  mailed,  164  were  returned  which  established  a  47% 
return  rate.  Some  of  the  surveys  were  returned  incomplete,  but  all  recorded  responses 
were  used  in  the  data  analysis. 

Data  analysis  resulted  in  a  demographic  profile  of  compliance  directors, 
perceptions  of  their  organizational  climate  (Question  1),  their  satisfaction  with  their 
organizational  climate  with  seven  climate  factors  as  an  index  (Question  2),  and  how 


important  they  believed  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  were  in  the  performance  of  their 
jobs  (Question  3). 

Examination  of  the  demographic  variables  revealed  that  compliance  directors  were 
most  likely  to  be  male,  white/Caucasian,  and  in  their  current  position  between  one  and 
five  years.  They  also  most  likely  had  earned  a  master's  degree  and  had  been  in  the 
profession  between  six  and  10  years.  In  addition,  they  probably  hold  the  title  of  assistant 
or  associate  athletic  director  and  report  directly  to  the  athletic  director.  The  ultimate 
career  goal  of  a  compliance  director  is  to  become  an  athletic  director.  The  campus  that 
they  work  on  is  probably  classified  as  I-A  by  the  NCAA,  has  had  the  position  of 
compliance  director  between  six  and  10  years,  and  has  a  male  athletic  director. 

Compliance  directors  perceived  their  organizational  climate  as  having  a  very  high 
regard  for  personal  concerns,  supportive  evaluation  procedures,  and  a  high  level  of 
encouragement  to  participate  in  professional  development  opportunities.  The  highest 
rankings  of  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  variables  were  also  found  with  the 
same  three  climate  factors;  regard  for  personal  concerns,  professional  development 
opportunities,  and  evaluation  procedures.  Of  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  under 
investigation,  compliance  directors  rated  importance  of  relationships  with  coaches, 
importance  of  relationships  with  supervisor,  and  importance  of  professional  effectiveness 
as  the  most  highly  rated  responses. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  information,  analysis  were  performed  to  determine  if 
significant  relationships  existed  between  the  nine  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  the 
seven  measures  of  organizational  climate  (Question  4).  The  investigation  of  the 
relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  variables  revealed  that 
significant  relationships  existed  between  some  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate 


factors.  Significant  relationships  are  shown  in  Table  4-57.  The  organizational  climate 
factor  of  supportive  evaluation  procedures  was  significantly  related  to  five  of  the  job 
satisfaction  variables  including  overall  satisfaction  with  position.  This  may  indicate  that 
supportive  evaluation  procedures  have  a  greater  impact  than  any  of  the  other  climate 
factors  with  regard  to  how  many  job  satisfaction  variables  it  is  related  to.  However,  the 
low  response  rate  to  questions  of  evaluation  may  make  these  results  inaccurate.  In 
addition,  it  was  found  that  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concerns  were 
all  statistically  significantly  with  regard  to  predicting  overall  satisfaction  with  position. 
Table  4-57.  Significant  relationships  between  organizational  climate  factors  and  job 


satisfaction  variables  including  overall  satisfaction  with  position 


Satisfaction  Variable 

Climate  Factor 

P 

Autonomy,  Power,  Control 

Personal  Concerns 

.01** 

Relationships  with  Peers 

Evaluation 

.00** 

Professional  Development 

.03* 

Relationships  with  Subord 

Evaluation 

.00** 

Relationships  with  Supervisor 

Promotion 

.00** 

Professional  Development 

.03* 

Benefits 

Promotion 

.03* 

Relationships  with  Coaches 

Evaluation 

.00** 

Professional  Effectiveness 

Evaluation 

.02* 

Overall  Satisfaction 

Evaluation 

.00** 

Promotion 

.00** 

Personal  Concerns 

.01** 

Finally,  the  researcher  completed  a  statistical  investigation  as  to  whether 


significant  differences  existed  in  the  means  of  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  when 
compared  by  demographic  categories  (Question  5).  It  was  found  that 

•  Salary  was  more  important  to  job  satisfaction  for  women  than  for  men, 

•  Benefits  were  more  important  to  black  than  to  white  participants, 

•  Benefits  were  also  more  important  to  those  holding  masters  or  doctorate  degrees 
than  those  with  bachelors  degrees, 
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Relationships  with  supervisors  was  more  important  to  white  than  black  compliance 
directors, 

Participation  in  decision  making  was  more  important  for  compliance  directors  with 
the  title  of  asst.  or  assoc.  athletic  directors  as  compared  to  those  with  the  title  of 
coordinator, 

Participation  in  decision  making  was  also  more  important  to  respondents  who 
reported  to  the  athletic  director  or  university  vice  president  as  opposed  to  those  who 
reported  to  an  associate  athletic  director,  and 

Relationships  with  peers  were  more  important  to  compliance  directors  who  had  a 
male  athletic  director. 

Six  of  the  nine  demographic  variables  under  study  were  found  to  relate  significantly  to 

one  or  more  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables.  Table  4-58  shows  a  summary  of  the 

significant  relationships  that  were  found. 

Table  4-58.  Significant  relationships  between  demographic  factors  and  job  satisfaction 


 variables  

Demographic  variable  Job  Satisfaction  Variable  P 

Gender  Salary  .00** 

Ethnicity  Benefits  .00** 

Relationship  with  Supervisor  .05* 

Educational  Background  Benefits  .01** 
Job  Title  Decision  Making  .00** 
Reporting  Lines  Decision  Making  .00** 
Gender  of  AD  Relationships  with  Peers  .03* 


The  intent  of  Chapter  5  is  to  summarize  the  findings  of  these  data  and  draw 
conclusions  from  this  research.  In  addition,  Chapter  5  will  recommend  future  directions 
for  research  of  this  kind  and  suggest  related  topics  not  yet  thoroughly  researched  in  the 
existing  body  of  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  5 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  was  conducted  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  various  aspects  of 

organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  as  it  relates  to  compliance  directors  at  NCAA 

Division  I  institutions.  Additional  areas  of  investigation  included  determining  if  job 

satisfaction  varied  as  a  function  of  selected  demographic  characteristics.  Specifically,  the 

researcher  addressed  the  following  five  questions: 

1 .  How  do  compliance  directors  perceive  organizational  climate  at  their  respective 
institutions,  using  a  set  of  seven  identified  factors  for  climate? 

2.  Using  the  same  seven  climate  factors,  how  satisfied  are  compliance  directors  with 
the  organizational  climate  at  their  institutions? 

3.  How  important  are  each  of  the  nine  identified  job  satisfaction  variables  to 
compliance  directors  in  the  performance  of  their  specific  job  responsibilities? 

4.  For  each  of  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables,  does  a  significant  relationship  exist 
between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  overall  satisfaction  and  a  set  of  seven 
measures  of  organizational  climate,  as  reported  by  compliance  directors? 

5.  Does  a  significant  difference  exist  in  the  means  of  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  for 
compliance  directors  when  compared  by  gender,  ethnicity,  educational  background, 
professional  title,  length  of  time  at  current  position,  reporting  lines,  length  of  time 
in  the  profession,  gender  of  the  director,  and  NCAA  classification? 

Findings 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  on  the  position  of  the  compliance  director  on  NCAA 
Division  I  campuses.  The  compliance  director  was  defined  as  the  highest-ranking 
compliance  official  within  the  athletic  department.  The  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
compliance  director  are  to  educate,  monitor,  and  enforce  NCAA,  conference,  and 
institutional  rules  and  regulations  (NCAA,  2000b). 
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Demographic  Profile  for  Compliance  Directors 

A  director  of  compliance  was  likely  to  be  male,  white/Caucasian,  and  in  his  current 
position  between  1  and  5  years.  He  also  most  likely  had  earned  a  master's  degree  and  had 
been  in  the  profession  of  athletic  administration  between  6  and  10  years.  In  addition,  he 
holds  the  title  of  assistant  or  associate  athletic  director  and  reports  directly  to  the  athletic 
director.  His  ultimate  career  goal  is  to  become  an  athletic  director.  The  campus  that  he 
works  on  is  probably  classified  as  I-A  by  the  NCAA,  has  had  the  position  of  compliance 
director  between  6  and  1 0  years,  and  has  a  male  athletic  director. 

The  demographic  profile  information  garnered  from  this  research  shows  that 
although  the  position  of  compliance  director  has  some  gender  diversity,  57%  male  and 
43%  female,  other  aspects  of  the  position  are  disconcerting.  Ethnic  diversity  in  the 
position  of  compliance  director  and  throughout  athletics  is  dramatically  skewed  toward 
white  men  and  women.  Over  86%  of  the  respondents  reported  their  ethnicity  as  white. 
Throughout  the  NCAA,  only  9.6%  of  all  administrative  positions  are  filled  with  black 
administrators  (NCAA,  2003).  However,  over  23%  of  all  scholarship  student  athletes  are 
black  (NCAA,  2003).  As  with  other  positions  in  college  athletics,  it  is  imperative  that 
efforts  are  made  in  the  search  and  hiring  process  to  facilitate  a  diverse  work  force. 

When  asked  about  their  career  aspirations,  33.9%  of  the  men  surveys  responded 
that  their  ultimate  career  aspiration  was  to  become  an  athletic  director.  Only  5.8%  of  the 
women  in  the  position  of  compliance  director  responded  with  the  same  career  aspirations. 
These  results  also  relate  to  results  found  in  this  study  that  only  1 5  of  the  respondents 
reported  that  they  had  a  female  athletic  director  as  opposed  to  147  who  reported  they  had 
a  male  athletic  director.  Although  the  NCAA  does  make  some  efforts  to  encourage 
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women  to  purse  executive  positions  in  athletics,  greater  mentoring  and  programming  at 
the  institutional  level  must  occur  to  change  these  figures  in  the  future. 

In  relationship  to  other  studies  on  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  in 
higher  education,  compliance  directors  were  likely  to  be  in  their  position  and  in  the 
profession  for  a  slightly  shorter  period  of  time  than  community  college  chief  business 
officers  (Chappell,  1995),  community  college  branch  campus  executive  officers  (Bailey, 
2002),  and  community  college  presidents  (Evans,  1996).  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  compliance  director  is  a  middle  management  position  as  opposed  to  the 
top  level  management  positions  previously  studied. 
Compliance  Directors'  Perception  of  the  Organizational  Climate 

All  seven  measures  of  organizational  climate  were  generally  rated  high  by 
compliance  directors.  The  factors  analyzed  were  internal  communication,  organizational 
structure,  political  climate,  professional  development  opportunities,  evaluation, 
promotion,  and  regard  for  personal  concerns.  The  highest  mean  scores  were  reported  in 
the  areas  of  regard  for  personal  concerns,  evaluation  procedures,  and  professional 
development  opportunities.  However,  over  20%  of  the  respondents  noted  that  no 
evaluation  procedures  existed  in  their  department.  These  data  indicated  that  compliance 
directors  thought  they  worked  in  athletic  departments  where  there  was  a  high  regard  for 
personal  concerns,  supportive  evaluation  procedures,  and  ample  opportunity  to 
participate  in  professional  development  activities. 

The  lowest  score  for  organizational  climate  factors  was  found  when  analyzing  data 
on  political  climate.  A  low  score  for  political  climate  indicated  a  climate  that  was  not 
highly  political. 
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Compliance  Directors'  Satisfaction  With  the  Organizational  Climate 

Results  of  the  mean  distribution  of  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate 
indicated  that  compliance  directors'  satisfaction  with  organizational  climate  factors  was 
high.  Satisfaction  with  regard  for  personal  concerns,  professional  development 
opportunities,  and  evaluation  were  the  three  most  highly  rated  factors.  Although  the  top 
three  satisfaction  ratings  were  also  the  top  three  ratings  in  perception  of  organizational 
climate,  the  lowest  ratings  were  different.  Satisfaction  with  political  climate  was  fourth, 
but  perception  of  political  climate  was  the  lowest  rated  factor.  This  shows  that 
compliance  directors  are  more  satisfied  when  the  climate  is  not  highly  political. 

In  addition,  compliance  directors  overall  satisfaction  with  their  department  was 
moderately  high  (3.41).  The  most  frequent  response  was  that  compliance  directors  were 
usually  satisfied  with  their  department.  The  mean  score  for  overall  satisfaction  with  their 
position  (3.63)  was  rated  slightly  higher  than  overall  satisfaction  with  their  athletic 
department  (3.41).  Only  9.1%  of  the  respondents  of  satisfaction  with  position  and 
satisfaction  with  department  rated  their  satisfaction  at  the  highest  level.  This  analysis 
revealed  that  most  compliance  directors  are  satisfied  with  their  positions  and  their 
athletic  departments,  but  they  could  be  more  satisfied. 

When  comparing  mean  scores  with  previous  studies,  compliance  directors  are  not 
as  satisfied  with  their  position  or  their  department  as  branch  campus  executive  officers 
(Bailey,  2002),  Florida  community  college  health  occupation  program  directors  (Palmer, 
1995),  or  community  college  chief  business  officers  (Zabetakis,  1999).  However,  they 
were  found  to  have  approximately  the  same  satisfaction  level  as  mid-level  collegiate 
campus  recreation  program  coordinators  (DeMichele,  1998).  Although,  compliance 
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directors  ratings  of  their  satisfaction  of  both  their  position  and  department  were  above  the 
mid-range,  they  are  not  as  satisfied  as  most  other  positions  within  higher  education. 
Importance  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables  for  Compliance  Directors 

The  mean  scores  for  the  importance  of  the  nine  job  satisfaction  variables  were  all 
above  a  high  level  of  importance.  The  job  satisfaction  variables  under  investigation  were 
decision  making;  autonomy,  power,  and  control;  relationships  with  peers;  relationships 
with  subordinates;  relationships  with  supervisor;  relationships  with  coaches;  salary; 
benefits;  and  professional  effectiveness.  The  highest  score  was  found  when  compliance 
directors  were  asked  about  the  importance  of  their  relationships  with  coaches  as  it  relates 
to  their  position  as  the  compliance  director.  Over  95%  of  the  respondents  rated 
relationships  with  coaches  either  usually  more  important  or  most  important  in  their  job. 
Professional  effectiveness  and  relationship  with  supervisor  were  also  rated  highly  by 
compliance  directors. 

Importance  of  salary  and  benefits  were  the  two  lowest  rated  job  satisfaction 
variables  for  compliance  directors  which  is  consistent  with  the  1995  study  conducted  on 
middle-  and  first  line  athletic  managers  (Parks,  Russell,  Wood,  Roberton,  &  Shewokis, 
1995).  They  tied  with  the  lowest  mean  score  when  compared  to  the  other  variables  under 
investigation. 

Relationship  Between  Measures  of  Job  Satisfaction  and  Measures  of  Organizational 
Climate  with  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Position  for  Compliance  Directors 

Numerous  relationships  between  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  measurers  of 

organizational  climate  were  discovered  during  statistical  analysis.  However,  when  a 

stepwise  multiple  regression  procedure  was  conducted,  the  following  relationships  were 
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shown  to  have  the  ability  to  predict  perceived  levels  of  importance  of  the  job  satisfaction 
variable: 

•  Autonomy,  power  and  control  was  related  to  regard  for  personal  concerns. 

Relationships  with  peers  was  related  to  professional  development  opportunities  and 
evaluation. 

•  Relationships  with  subordinates  was  related  to  evaluation. 

Relationships  with  supervisor  was  related  to  promotion  and  professional 
development  opportunities. 

•  Relationships  with  coaches  was  related  to  evaluation. 

•  Benefits  was  related  to  promotion. 

•  Professional  effectiveness  was  related  to  evaluation. 

•  Overall  satisfaction  with  position  was  related  to  evaluation,  promotion,  and  regard 
for  personal  concerns. 

The  findings  related  to  overall  satisfaction  with  position  are  consistent  with 
Herzberg's  (1966,  1976)  two  factor  theory  of  job  satisfaction.  Herzberg  theorized  that 
achievement,  recognition,  the  work  itself,  responsibility,  and  growth  or  advancement 
were  all  important  factors  to  overall  job  satisfaction  (Beck,  1990;  Herzberg  et  al.,  1959). 
As  important  as  the  variables  that  were  shown  to  relate  significantly  with  overall 
satisfaction  are  the  job  satisfaction  variables  that  have  no  relationship  with  overall 
satisfaction.  The  four  job  satisfaction  variables  dealing  with  interpersonal  relationships 
and  the  variables  of  salary  and  benefit  did  not  have  a  significant  relationship  with  overall 
satisfaction.  Herzberg  (1976)  also  found  that  interpersonal  relationships  and  salary  only 
were  noticeable  in  their  absence  and  thus  did  not  contribute  to  overall  satisfaction  levels 
if  they  were  present  (Beck,  1990;  Herzberg  et  al.,  1959). 
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Significant  Differences  in  Measurers  of  Job  Satisfaction  and  Overall  Job  Satisfaction 
When  Comparing  Demographic  Variables  for  Compliance  Directors 

When  analyzing  nine  demographic  variables,  it  was  found  that  six  varied  with 
regard  to  one  or  more  of  the  job  satisfaction  variables.  The  researcher  discovered  that 
salary  was  significantly  related  to  gender  and  that  females  indicated  salary  was  a  more 
important  aspect  of  job  satisfaction  than  males.  With  regard  to  ethnicity,  the  satisfaction 
variable  of  benefits  was  shown  to  be  statistically  significant  and  black  respondents  were 
found  to  rate  benefits  as  more  important  than  white  respondents.  The  second  variable  that 
was  found  to  be  significant  with  regard  to  ethnicity  was  relationships  with  supervisors 
which  was  more  important  to  white  respondents  than  black  respondents. 

The  importance  of  benefits  was  also  significantly  related  to  educational  attainment. 
It  was  a  more  important  job  satisfaction  factor  for  those  with  masters  or  doctorate 
degrees  as  compared  to  those  with  bachelor's  degrees.  The  satisfaction  factor  of  decision 
making  was  related  to  both  professional  title  and  reporting  lines.  Importance  of  decision 
making  was  rated  higher  by  those  who  had  titles  considered  more  senior  and  by  those 
who  reported  to  a  higher  level  of  management. 

Relationships  with  peers  was  found  to  vary  significantly  with  regard  to  gender  of 
the  athletic  director.  However,  only  a  small  number  of  female  athletic  directors  were 
reported  in  this  analysis,  so  conclusions  may  not  be  able  to  be  made  from  this  data. 
Compliance  directors  with  male  athletic  directors  reported  that  the  variable  of 
relationships  with  peers  was  significantly  more  important  than  compliance  directors  who 
reported  having  female  athletic  directors. 

Conclusions 

Previous  research  findings  on  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate  in  higher 
education  have  been  consistent.  When  examining  the  data  on  perception  of  organizational 
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 climate  factors,  regard  for  personal  concerns,  professional  development 

opportunities,  and  internal  communication  were  all  ranked  in  the  top  three  in  previous 
studies  in  higher  education  (Bailey,  2002;  Chappell,  1995;  Evans,  1996;  Zabetakis, 
1999).  This  study  also  found  those  three  factors  in  the  top  four  measures  of  perception  of 
organizational  climate.  Two  top  satisfaction  factors  from  earlier  research,  regard  for 
personal  concerns  and  professional  development  opportunities,  were  also  ranked  number 
one  and  two  in  this  study.  Ranked  seventh  out  of  the  eight  variables  under  investigation 
in  this  study  was  satisfaction  with  promotion.  This  discovery  was  consistent  with  a  1995 
study  conducted  by  Parks  et  al.  on  middle-  and  first-line  mangers  in  athletics.  They  found 
that  middle-  and  first-line  managers  in  athletics  were  dissatisfied  with  their  promotion 
opportunities  (Parks  et  al.,  1995). 

Chappell  (1995),  Evans  (1996),  Zabetakis  (1999),  and  Bailey  (2002)  all  found 
professional  effectiveness,  relationships  with  supervisor,  relationships  with  subordinates, 
relationships  with  peers,  and  decision  making  rated  in  the  top  five  most  important 
variables  out  of  the  eight  studied.  This  study  confirmed  the  same  five  variables  were  the 
most  important  and  added  one  more,  relationships  with  coaches,  which  ranked  first. 

Results  of  this  study  in  comparison  with  others  in  higher  education  show  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  purely  academic  setting  and  the  intercollegiate  athletics 
setting.  Individuals  in  the  position  of  compliance  director  perceived  supportive 
evaluation  procedures  and  rated  their  satisfaction  with  evaluation  procedures  at  a  slightly 
higher  level  than  those  in  the  academic  disciplines.  The  compliance  director  also  has  an 
aspect  of  his  or  her  job  that  requires  interaction  with  coaches.  The  satisfaction  measure  of 
relationships  with  coaches  was  rated  as  the  most  important  satisfaction  measure  for  the 
position  of  compliance  director.  Finally,  compliance  directors'  overall  satisfaction  with 


their  position  and  their  department  was  lower  than  reported  by  other  academic  positions 
in  higher  education  previously  under  investigation  (Bailey,  2002;  Chappell,  1995;  Evans, 
1996;  Zabetakis,  1999).  However,  it  was  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  reported  by 
mid-level  collegiate  campus  recreation  program  coordinators  (DeMichele,  1998). 

Recommendations 

Directors  of  athletics  and  university  presidents  should  be  cognizant  of  the  role 
organizational  climate  plays  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  employees.  Although  this  role  has 
been  studied  within  the  context  of  top  level  academic  administrators  in  higher  education, 
this  is  the  first  examination  of  this  mid-level  position  within  intercollegiate  athletics. 
With  the  athletics  program  often  an  identifier  for  the  university  and  the  first  impression  a 
prospective  student  has  of  the  university,  the  public  perceptions  of  the  athletic  program 
are  of  great  importance.  In  recent  years,  the  fastest  way  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  a  college 
or  university  athletic  program  is  to  commit  NCAA  rules  violations.  The  role  of  the 
compliance  director  is  to  monitor  the  rules  compliance  program  on  campus  which 
preserves  the  integrity  of  the  athletics  program. 

The  results  of  this  research  strongly  suggest  that  supportive  evaluation  procedures 
within  the  department  are  a  key  component  to  select  aspects  of  job  satisfaction  and 
overall  satisfaction.  However,  over  20%  of  the  respondents  reported  that  no  evaluation 
procedures  existed  in  their  department.  Athletic  directors  focused  on  improving  the 
satisfaction  of  their  compliance  director  could  take  the  simple  step  of  incorporating 
supportive  evaluation  procedures  or  enhancing  existing  evaluation  procedures  to  make 
them  more  supportive  in  order  to  increase  job  satisfaction  at  this  position. 

Compliance  directors  reported  a  higher  level  of  importance  regarding  their 
relationships  with  coaches  in  the  performance  of  their  job  duties  than  any  other  job 
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satisfaction  variable.  Following  closely  behind  ratings  for  relationships  with  coaches  was 
relationship  with  supervisor.  For  organizations  interested  in  enhancing  job  satisfaction  at 
the  position  of  compliance  director,  providing  the  opportunity  for  individuals  in  this  role 
to  nurture  relationships  within  the  department  may  prove  beneficial  with  regard  to  job 
satisfaction. 

The  demographic  variables  of  professional  title  and  reporting  lines  both  were  found 
to  be  highly  correlated  with  the  satisfaction  variable  of  importance  of  decision  making.  It 
was  found  that  compliance  directors  who  hold  the  title  of  assistant  or  associate  athletic 
director  reported  that  decision  making  was  significantly  more  important  in  the 
performance  of  their  job  responsibilities  than  those  who  had  the  title  of  coordinator.  In 
addition,  compliance  directors  with  reporting  lines  directly  to  the  athletic  director  or 
university  vice  president  were  shown  to  have  rated  the  importance  of  decision  making  at 
a  significantly  higher  level  than  those  who  reported  to  an  associate  athletic  director.  As 
job  descriptions  are  developed  and  the  day  to  day  operations  of  the  department 
progresses,  it  should  be  noted  by  those  in  upper  management  that  compliance  directors  in 
the  previously  mentioned  situations  place  a  high  value  on  their  ability  to  be  involved  in 
the  decision  making  process  within  the  athletic  department. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

Few  studies  have  been  completed  that  address  the  specific  administrative  positions 
in  intercollegiate  athletics.  As  more  and  more  colleges  and  universities  offer  advanced 
degrees  in  the  field  of  sport  management  and  intercollegiate  athletics  continues  to  grow 
as  a  profession,  the  opportunities  for  potential  research  also  increases.  The  following 
research  possibilities  exist  with  regard  to  continued  study  of  organizational  climate  and 
job  satisfaction  within  athletics. 
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Conduct  further  analysis  with  regard  to  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  climate 
with  other  populations  in  athletic  administration  and  coaching. 

Examine  other  NCAA  Divisions  with  respect  to  job  satisfaction  and  organizational 
climate  for  compliance  directors  and  other  positions.  Examine  differences  between 
NCAA  Divisions. 

Investigate  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  turnover  in  the  position  of 
compliance  director. 

Investigate  why  evaluation  procedures  were  perceived  as  important  to  compliance 
directors. 

Investigate  the  specific  role  gender  plays  in  job  satisfaction  in  various  positions  in 
intercollegiate  athletics. 
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University  of  Detroit  Mercy 

Drake  University 
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Drexel  University 
Duke  University 
Duquesne  University 
East  Carolina  University 
East  Tennessee  State  University 
Eastern  Illinois  University 
Eastern  Kentucky  University 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Eastern  Washington  University 
Elon  University 
University  of  Evansville 
Fairfield  University 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  Teaneck 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  A&M  University 

Florida  Atlantic  University 

Florida  International  University 

Florida  State  University 

Fordham  University 

Furman  University 

Gardner- Webb  University 

George  Mason  University 

George  Washington  University 

Georgetown  University 

University  of  Georgia 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Georgia  Southern  University 

Georgia  State  University 

Gonzaga  University 

Grambling  State  University 

Hampton  University 

University  of  Hartford 

Harvard  University 

University  of  Hawaii,  Manoa 

High  Point  University 

Hofstra  University 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

University  of  Houston 

Howard  University 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  State  University 

Illinois  State  University 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

Indiana  State  University 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Indiana  University-Purdue  University, 


Fort  Wayne 

Indiana  University-Purdue  University  at 

Indianapol 

Iona  College 

University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  State  University 

Jackson  State  University 

Jacksonville  State  University 

Jacksonville  University 

James  Madison  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  University 

Kent  State  University 

University  of  Kentucky 

La  Salle  University 

Lafayette  College 

Lamar  University 

Lehigh  University 

Liberty  University 

Lipscomb  University 

Long  Beach  State  University 

Long  Island  University-Brooklyn 

Campus 

University  of  Louisiana  at  Lafayette 

University  of  Louisiana  at  Monroe 

Louisiana  State  University 

Louisiana  Tech  University 

University  of  Louisville 

Loyola  College  (Maryland) 

Loyola  Marymount  University 

Loyola  University  (Illinois) 

University  of  Maine,  Orono 

Manhattan  College 

Marist  College 

Marquette  University 

Marshall  University 

University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

County 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 
University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
McNeese  State  University 
University  of  Memphis 
Mercer  University 
University  of  Miami  (Florida) 
Miami  University  (Ohio) 
University  of  Michigan 
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Michigan  State  University 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University 

University  of  Minnesota,  Twin  Cities 

University  of  Mississippi 

Mississippi  State  University 

Mississippi  Valley  State  University 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City 

Monmouth  University 

University  of  Montana 

Montana  State  University-Bozeman 

Morehead  State  University 

Morgan  State  University 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

Murray  State  University 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas 

University  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  State  University 

University  of  New  Orleans 

Niagara  University 

Nicholls  State  University 

Norfolk  State  University 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

North  Carolina  State  University 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Asheville 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 

Hill 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Charlotte 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
Wilmington 

University  of  North  Texas 
Northeastern  University 
Northern  Arizona  University 
Northern  Illinois  University 
University  of  Northern  Iowa 
Northwestern  State  University 
Northwestern  University 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Oakland  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Ohio  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 


Oklahoma  State  University 

Old  Dominion  University 

Oral  Roberts  University 

University  of  Oregon 

Oregon  State  University 

University  of  the  Pacific  (California) 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Pepperdine  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Portland 

Portland  State  University 

Prairie  View  A&M  University 

Princeton  University 

Providence  College 

Purdue  University 

Quinnipiac  University 

Radford  University 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

Rice  University 

University  of  Richmond 

Rider  University 

Robert  Morris  University 

Rutgers,  State  Univ  of  New  Jersey,  New 

Brunswick 

Sacred  Heart  University 
Saint  Louis  University 
Sam  Houston  State  University 
Samford  University 
University  of  San  Diego 
San  Diego  State  University 
University  of  San  Francisco 
San  Jose  State  University 
Santa  Clara  University 
Savannah  State  University 
Seton  Hall  University 
Siena  College 

University  of  South  Alabama 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 
South  Carolina  State  University 
University  of  South  Florida 
Southeast  Missouri  State  University 
Southeastern  Louisiana  University 
University  of  Southern  California 
Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale 

Southern  Methodist  University 
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University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge 

Southern  Utah  University 

Southwest  Missouri  State  University 

Southwest  Texas  State  University 

St.  Bonaventure  University 

St.  Francis  College  (New  York) 

Saint  Francis  University  (Pennsylvania) 

St.  John's  University  (New  York) 

St.  Joseph's  University 

St.  Mary's  College  of  California 

St.  Peter's  College 

Stanford  University 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 

Stetson  University 

Stony  Brook  University 

Syracuse  University 

Temple  University 

Tennessee  State  University 

Tennessee  Technological  University 

University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin 

Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station 

Texas  A&M  University-Corpus  Christi 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Southern  University 

Texas  Tech  University 

University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 

University  of  Texas,  Pan  American 

University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio 

University  of  Toledo 

Towson  University 

Troy  State  University 

Tulane  University 

University  of  Tulsa 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 

U.S.  Military  Academy 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 

University  of  Utah 

Utah  State  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  Vermont 

Vi  llano  va  University 


University  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State 

University 

Wagner  College 

Wake  Forest  University 

University  of  Washington 

Washington  State  University 

Weber  State  University 

West  Virginia  University 

Western  Carolina  University 

Western  Illinois  University 

Western  Kentucky  University 

Western  Michigan  University 

Wichita  State  University 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Winthrop  University 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Green  Bay 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 

Wofford  College 

Wright  State  University 

University  of  Wyoming 

Xavier  University 

Yale  University 

Youngstown  State  University 


APPENDIX  B 
LETTER  OF  INVITATION 


University  of  Florida 

College  of  Education 

Department  of  Educational  Leadership, 

Policy  and  Foundations 


PO  Box  117049 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-7049 
Phone:  (352)  392-2391 
Fax:  (352)  392-0038 


January  1,  2003:  INFORMED  CONSENT  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  RESEARCH 

My  name  is  Heather  Lawrence  and  I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
working  with  Dr.  David  S.  Honeyman  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Leadership, 
Policy  and  Foundations  and  Jeremy  Foley  the  Director  of  Athletics.  I  am  conducting  a 
study  to  identify  the  relationship  between  organizational  climate  and  job  satisfaction  for 
directors  of  compliance  in  Division  I  intercollegiate  athletic  programs.  A  director  of 
compliance  is  defined  as  the  highest-ranking  compliance  official  within  the  athletic 
department.  This  person  is  responsible  for  education,  monitoring,  and  enforcement  of 
NCAA  and  institutional  rules. 

I  am  requesting  your  participation  in  this  important  research  project,  we  expect  the 
results  of  this  study  to  provide  information  for  enhancing  job  satisfaction  and  improving 
climate  at  this  vital  position  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Enclosed  is  a  survey  form  and  a  stamped  envelope.  Your  privacy  will  be  protected  and 
your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  You  do  not  have  to 
answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  There  is  no  anticipated  risk,  direct 
benefit,  nor  compensation  for  participation.  Questions  or  concerns  about  the  research 
participants'  rights  can  be  directed  to  the  UF  IRB  office,  University  of  Florida,  Box 
1 12250,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1-2250. 

Please  answer  each  question  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  estimating  where  necessary. 
However,  you  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  to  discontinue  participation  in  the 
project  at  any  time  without  prejudice.  The  survey  instrument  should  only  take  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time.  Please  sign  and  return  this  letter  with  the  completed  survey. 

To  request  a  copy  of  the  results  of  this  study,  please  make  a  note  on  the  bottom  of  this 
page  indicating  you  would  like  a  final  copy  of  the  study.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
participation  in  this  study. 


Sincerely, 


Dr.  David  S.  Honeyman 
Professor 


Jeremy  Foley 
Director  of  Athletics 


Heather  Lawrence 
Principal  Investigator 
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Participant  Information 


I  have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I  voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  the 
procedure  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this  description. 


Participant  Signature  Date 


APPENDIX  C 
ORGANIZATIONAL  CLIMATE  SURVEY 


Organizational  Climate  Questionnaire  for  Division  I  Directors  of  Compliance 


Purpose  and  Rationale:  The  purpose  of  the  attached  questionnaire  is  to  gather 
information  regarding  perceptions  of  organizational  climate  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
from  the  director  of  compliance  at  each  Division  I  institution  of  the  NCAA.  The  director 
of  compliance  is  defined  as  the  person  who  has  responsibility  for  the  NCAA  rules 
compliance  and  education  at  the  institution.  The  climate  of  the  organization  is  reflected 
by  the  beliefs,  feelings,  behaviors,  and  symbols  that  are  characteristic  of  an  environment. 
The  shared  philosophies,  ideologies,  assumptions,  expectations,  attitudes,  norms,  and 
values  of  the  organization  are  also  part  of  its  climate. 

Design  of  the  Survey:  This  survey  consists  of  two  parts: 

Part  I  includes  a  set  of  questions  related  to  your  specific  college  or  university  and  your 
position.  Section  A  asks  for  your  perceptions  of  general  athletic  department 
characteristics.  Section  B  asks  for  responses  concerning  how  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  you 
are  with  the  same  characteristics.  Section  C  is  an  inquiry  into  your  specific  job  as  a 
director  of  compliance  on  your  campus.  Sections  D  and  E  ask  for  your  overall  ratings  of 
your  position  and  of  your  athletic  department. 

Part  II  includes  questions  relating  to  demographic  information. 

Please  read  all  of  the  questions  carefully.  All  responses  are  confidential. 

Part  I:  Organizational  and  Position  Ratings 

Instructions:  Considering  your  own  experiences  at  this  college  or  university,  please 
circle  the  number  of  the  rating  that  best  represents  your  opinion  or  perception.  Verbal 
descriptions  of  the  extremes  on  the  continuum  have  been  provided  to  assist  you  in 
choosing  your  answer. 


Section  A.  Please  rate  the  level  or  degree  to  which  the  following  qualities  are  present  at 
your  college  or  university  athletic  department,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of 
presence  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of  presence. 

1 .     Internal  communication-  the  athletic  department's  formal  and  informal 

communication  processes  and  style  (Ex.:  articulation  of  mission,  purpose,  values, 
policies  and  procedures). 

Open  Communication   5    4    3    2    1        Closed  Communication 
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2.  Organizational  Structure-  the  athletic  department's  organizational  structure  and 
administrative  operation  (Ex.:  the  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements 
for  operating  within  that  hierarchy). 

Highly  structured  5    4    3    2    1        Loosely  structured 

3.  Political  climate-  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  athletic  department's  politics 
(Ex.:  the  degree  to  which  the  compliance  director  must  operate  within  a  political 
framework  in  order  to  accomplish  his  or  her  job). 

Highly  political  5    4    3    2    1        Not  highly  political 

4.  Professional  development  opportunities-  the  opportunity  for  the  compliance 
director  to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities  (Ex.: 
encouragement  to  learn,  develop  and/or  share  innovative  practices). 

Participation  highly      5    4    3    2    1         Participation  not 
encouraged  highly  encouraged 

5.  Evaluation-  the  athletic  department's  procedures  for  evaluating  the  compliance 
director  (Ex.:  fair  and  supportive  procedures  that  focus  on  improvement  rather  than 
faultfinding). 

Supportive  evaluation    5    4    3    2    1        Nonsupportive  evaluation 
procedures  procedures 

OR 

There  is  no  evaluation 

6.  Promotion-  the  athletic  department's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and 
advancement  from  within  the  organization  (ex:  career  ladders,  internship 
opportunities,  etc.). 

Internal  promotions      5    4    3    2    1        Internal  promotions  not 
encouraged  and  supported  encouraged  and  supported 

7.  Regard  for  personal  concerns-  the  athletic  department's  sensitivity  to  and  regard 
for  the  personal  concerns  the  compliance  director  (Ex.:  college  is  supportive  and 
flexible  during  times  of  personal  emergencies). 

High  sensitivity  5    4    3    2    1         Low  sensitivity 

Section  B.  Please  rate  your  level  of  satisfaction  with  each  of  the  qualities  listed  below 
at  your  college  or  university,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction 
and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of  satisfaction. 
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8.  Internal  communication-  the  athletic  department's  formal  and  informal 
communication  processes  and  style  (Ex.:  articulation  of  mission,  purpose,  values, 
policies  and  procedures). 

Very  Satisfied  5    4    3    2    1        Not  Satisfied 

9.  Organizational  Structure-  the  athletic  department's  organizational  structure  and 
administrative  operation  (Ex.:  the  hierarchical  lines  of  authority  and  requirements 
for  operating  within  that  hierarchy). 

Very  Satisfied  5    4    3    2    1        Not  Satisfied 

1 0.  Political  climate-  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  athletic  department's  politics 
(Ex.:  the  degree  to  which  the  compliance  director  must  operate  within  a  political 
framework  in  order  to  accomplish  his  or  her  job). 

Very  Satisfied  5    4    3    2    1        Not  Satisfied 

1 1 .  Professional  development  opportunities-  the  opportunity  for  the  compliance 
director  to  pursue  and  participate  in  professional  development  activities  (Ex.: 
encouragement  to  learn,  develop,  and/or  share  innovative  practices). 

Very  Satisfied  5    4    3    2    1        Not  Satisfied 

12.  Evaluation-  the  athletic  department's  procedures  for  evaluating  the  compliance 
director  (Ex.:  fair  and  supportive  procedures  that  focus  on  improvement  rather  than 
faultfinding). 

Very  Satisfied  5    4    3    2    1        Not  Satisfied 

OR 

There  is  no  evaluation 

13.  Promotion-  the  athletic  department's  commitment  to  internal  promotion  and 
advancement  from  within  the  organization  (Ex:  career  ladders,  internship 
opportunities,  etc.). 

Very  Satisfied  5    4    3    2    1        Not  Satisfied 

14.  Regard  for  personal  concerns-  the  athletic  department's  sensitivity  to  and  regard 
for  the  personal  concerns  of  the  compliance  director  (Ex.:  college  is  supportive  and 
flexible  during  times  of  personal  emergencies). 

Very  Satisfied  5    4    3    2    1        Not  Satisfied 
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Section  C.  Please  rate  how  important  each  of  the  following  factors  are  to  vou  in  your 
position  as  compliance  director,  with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of 
importance  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of  importance. 


15.  Participation  in  decision  making-  the  athletic  department's  process  for  decision 
making  and  opportunities  for  involvement  by  the  compliance  director  (Ex.:  level  of 
input  requested  for  administrative  decisions  that  involve  athletic  affairs). 

Most  important  5    4    3    2    1        Least  important 

16.  Autonomy,  Control,  and  Power-  the  degree  of  autonomy,  control  and  power  held 
by  the  compliance  director  within  the  athletic  department  (Ex.:  decisions  made  by 
the  compliance  director  are  subject  to  reversal  by  the  athletic  director). 

Most  important  5    4    3    2    1        Least  important 

1 7.  Relationships  with  colleagues-  the  quality  of  the  compliance  director's 
relationships  with  peers,  subordinates,  his  or  her  supervisor  and  coaches  (Ex.: 
atmosphere  of  mutual  and  collegial  respect  exists). 

a.  With  peers 

Most  important         5    4    3    2    1         Least  important 

b.  With  subordinates 

Most  important         5    4    3    2    1         Least  important 

c.  With  supervisor  (director  of  athletics): 

Most  important         5    4    3    2    1         Least  important 

d.  With  coaches 

Most  important         5    4    3    2    1        Least  important 

18.  Salary  and  benefits-  the  salary  and  benefits  of  the  compliance  director  (Ex.:  salary 
and  benefits  packages  are  equitable  and  comparable  with  colleagues  in  similar 
situations). 

a.  Salary 

Most  important  5    4    3    2    1         Least  important 


b.  Benefits 

Most  important  5    4    3    2  1 


Least  important 
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1 9.  Professional  effectiveness-  the  perceived  overall  effectiveness  of  the  compliance 
director  in  his  or  her  position  (ex.:  "Am  I  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  my  position?"). 

Most  important  5    4    3    2    1         Least  important 
Section  D. 

20.  Please  circle  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  your  position,  with  five  (5) 
indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  the  lowest  level  of 
satisfaction. 

Most  satisfied  5    4    3    2    1        Least  satisfied 

Section  E. 

2 1 .  Please  circle  the  level  of  your  overall  satisfaction  with  your  athletic  department 
with  five  (5)  indicating  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction  and  one  (1)  indicating  the 
lowest  level  of  satisfaction. 

Most  satisfied  5    4    3    2    1         Least  satisfied 

Part  II:  Demographic  Information 

Instructions:  Please  provide  the  following  demographic  information  by  circling 
your  response  or  by  filling  in  the  blank. 

A.  Gender: 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 

B.  Ethnic  Group: 

1 .  Asian  American  4.  White/Caucasian 

2.  Black/African  American  5.  Native  American 

3.  Hispanic  6.  Other  (Please  specify)  


C.  Educational  Background: 

1.  H.S.  5.  Doctorate 

2.  Associates  Degree  6.  Law  Degree 

3.  Bachelors  Degree  7.  Other  (Please  specify) 

4.  Masters  Degree 

D.  What  is  the  title  of  your  current  position?  


E.     How  long  have  you  served  in  your  current  position? 
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F.  Who  do  you  report  to? 

1.  Assistant  director  of  athletics4.  University  vice  president 

2.  Associate  director  of  athletics         5.  University  president 

3.  Director  of  athletics  6.  Other  (Please  specify)  

G.  How  long  has  your  institution  had  the  position  of  director  of  compliance?  

H.  Please  list  your  previous  three  professional  titles:  1 .  

2.   3.  

I.  How  long  have  you  served  as  an  athletic  administrator?   

J.      Did  the  current  director  of  athletics  hire  you? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

K.     Gender  of  the  director  of  athletics  at  your  institution: 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 

L.     Name  of  Institution  (Optional):  

M.    What  is  the  NCAA  Classification  of  your  current  institution  (ex.  I-A,  I-AA)? 


N.     Please  briefly  describe  your  career  aspirations: 


O.     Please  use  this  space  to  make  any  comments  or  observations  relating  to  the  content 
of  this  survey. 


Thank  You! 

Please  return  this  survey  in  the  envelope  provided 
by  February  7,  2003 


Heather  Lawrence 
21030  Twin  Oaks  Drive 
Hammond,  LA  70403 
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